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The caption for the car- 
toon found on this issue's 
cover—"The First Rob- 
bin"—]plays on the fact 
that the income tax has, 
since its enactment in 
1913, become a spring 
ritual that Americans 
love to hate. For more 
than a century, except for 
two brief intervals, the 
U.S. government financed 
its operation through cus- 
toms duties and tariffs. 
Beginning on page 24, 
Edward Oxford explores 
the factors that led Con- 
gress to look beyond those 
imposts to create the in- 
come tax that is with us 
still. Cartoon courtesy of 
The Granger Collection. 
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their husbands on trade BOOKSHELF 68 
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ing their homes on the 
high seas. 
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EDITOR’S DESK 


thoughts on history 


In It Happened in Brooklyn: An Oral Histo- 
ry of Growing Up in the Borough in the 
1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, Alan Lelchuk, 
the son of a Russian immigrant to the 
United States, is quoted as saying that “In 
the years after the war, nothing symbol- 
ized the feeling of hope and optimism 
more than the Brooklyn Dodgers. By tak- 
ing in blacks and making them part of the 
team, Branch Rickey made the Dodgers 
truly representative of the borough, which 
at that time flourished as a unique place. 
The team stood for aspirations . . . .” 

Only a small child when Jackie Robin- 
son entered the Dodgers starting lineup 
in 1947, I was, even by his last season in 
the major leagues nine years later, too 
young to appreciate the significance of 
his breaking of the color line or the 
courage that had been required of him. 
Nonetheless, by 1956 I was, thanks to 
free box-seat tickets my mother could lay 
her hands on, a frequent visitor to Ebbets 
Field and a die-hard, almost fanatical, 
Dodger fan. I can, therefore, look back 
and say that I frequently saw the great 
Dodger team of the mid-fifties—includ- 
ing Robinson—play, but in all honesty, I 
must admit that I did not realize that I 
was watching someone who had made 
history, who was influential in the bud- 
ding Civil Rights Movement, and whose 
presence on the field had altered the na- 
ture of professional sports in this country. 

І do remember one occasion when 
some of my neighbors, knowing my loy- 
alty to the Dodgers, sought to get a rise 
out of me by criticizing the team’s racial 


mix. Since they too were Dodger fans, 
all I had to do was point out the obvious: 
Robinson’s own record; Jim Gilliam’s 
base-running skills; Roy Campanellas 
three Most Valuable Player awards in 
1951, 53, and ‘55; Don Newcombe’s 
great 1956 season on the pitchers 
mound; and—closest to the hearts of all 
Brooklynites—Sandy Amoross spectac- 
ular catch that saved the seventh game 
of the ‘55 World Series, giving the team 
and the borough its first, and as it turned 
out its last, championship. Even those 
who didn’t see the justice in Rickey’s 
“noble experiment” could see that it had 
made good baseball sense. Beginning on 
page 32, William Kashatus commemo- 
rates the fiftieth anniversary of Robin- 
sons debut with the Dodgers by re- 
counting how he and Rickey changed 
the history of American sports. 

Jackie Robinsons signing by Ше 
Dodgers gave other young, black ballplay- 
ers the chance to dream of major-league 
careers. One of those who followed that 
dream was Henry Aaron, who joined the 
Milwaukee Braves in 1954. Bryan Ethier 
recently spoke with Mr. Aaron, now an 
executive with the Atlanta Braves organi- 
zation, about his memories of Robinson, 
the racial attitudes encountered by black 
players as they traveled around the coun- 
try during the early days of baseball's inte- 
gration, and his own experiences as he 
closed in on George Herman "Babe" 
Ruths home-run record in the early 
1970s. That interview appears on page 38. 
—Margaret Fortier 
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news of the past 


LONG-LOST WASHINGTON 
PORTRAIT FOR SALE 

Lost for more than a century, the only 
known miniature portrait of George 
Washington (1732-99) by 

renowned, eighteenth- а 
century sculptor Jean 
Antoine Houdon 4 
(1741-1828) was 4 
recently discov- 
ered in the estate @ 
of an upstate New Ф 
York couple, who, it 9% 
is conjectured, found 7% 
the treasure at a flea 
market in France earlier in 
this century. An anonymous antique 
dealer sold the portrait to Kallers Amer- 


its new name, since Dutch settlers to the 
region informally referred to the area as 
*Slapers Haven" or Sleepers Harbor. 
When, in the mid-nineteenth century, a 
nearby community incorporated as 
Tarrytown, the area around the 
original Slapers Haven, which 
was known as “Slaepering Hol” 
or Sleepy Hollow, dubbed itself 

North Tarrytown. The Sleepy 

Hollow Society has lobbied 

since 1988 to rename the 

I) town, which boasts such sites as 
У the seventeenth-century Old 

P Dutch Church that Irvings Ichabod 
Crane tried desperately to reach in order 
to seek refuge from the *Headless Horse- 
man” and in whose graveyard the author 


ica Gallery and America Exhibit Hall is buried. 

(212-494-1776), which is located in 

Macy's Herald Square in New York City. GARDENS OF ELLEN 

The gallery is now offering to sell the BIDDLE SHIPMAN DISPLAYED 


piece, which is signed by the artist and 
dated 1792, for $1.25 million. The pro- 
file ivory bust, mounted on a Wedg- 
wood-blue background, measures only 
2.25 inches in diameter. 

French artist Houdon is counted 
among the great portrait sculptors of all 
time, with a prestigious clientele that in- 
cluded Russias Empress Catherine II 
(1729-96), Napoleon Bonaparte (1769- 
1821) of France, and Americas third 
president, Thomas Jefferson (1743- 
1826). Versions of his works are among 
the distinguished collections at the Lou- 
vre in Paris and Leningrad Hermitage. 


*The Gardens of Ellen Biddle Shipman 
1869-1950," an exhibition on view at 
the PaineWebber Art Gallery (212- 


prs 


THE REAL SLEEPY HOLLOW 

In December of last year, the citizens of 
North Tarrytown, New York, voted over- 
whelmingly to change the town’s name to 
“Sleepy Hollow,” the place made famous 
by Washington Irvings (1783-1859) 
short story “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” which was published in 1820 along 
with “Rip Van Winkle” and some thirty 
other pieces in The Sketch Book of Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent. Situated on the east 
side of the Hudson River in Westchester 
County, the village has legitimate claim to 
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ELLEN BIDDLE SHIPMAN 


713-2885) in New York City until April 
4, chronicles Shipmans work as а land- 
scape architect. The display, presented 
by the Parrish Art Museum and orga- 
nized by the Library of American Land- 
scape History, provides an introduction 
to Shipman’ Ше and an overview of her 
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artistic development through a survey of 
thirty of her most important garden de- 
signs—including the estate of Russell A. 
Alger, Jr., in Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
and William E Girdle Ridges Fahne- 
stock garden in Katonah, New York— 
using original plans, drawings, and 
archival photographs, as well as recent 
images of restored gardens. Shipman's 
use of pools, architectural elements, 
steps, and herbaceous borders is also an- 
alyzed and illustrated by individual ex- 
amples of her work. The exhibit will 
travel to other sites in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Michigan, and New Jersey. 
Known as “the best flower garden mak- 
er in America," Shipman gained design 
experience working with noted landscape 
architect Charles Platt (1861-1933), and 
later trained many successful designers in 
her all-female New York City office. Her 
work artfully meshed simplicity and so- 
phistication through a melding of early- 
American gardening with European ar- 


pA жи 


| 

| 
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й 
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chitectural features 
and ornaments. 
The 650 landscape 
designs that she са 
created across Ше --- 
country included commissions from the 
wealthy Ford and du Pont families. 


WORLD FLIGHT 1997 


EARHART FLIGHT 

TO BE COMPLETED 

When pilot Linda Finch takes off on 
March 17 from Oakland, California, in a 
vintage 1935 Lockheed Electra 10E— 
one of only two in existence—she hopes 
to recreate and complete aviation pio- 
neer Amelia Earharts failed 1937 at- 
tempt to fly around the world. During 


LINDA FINCH 
the three-month expedition—dubbed 
World Flight 1997—Finch will follow 
virtually the same flight plan as Earhart 
and will cover 24,557 miles, with thirty 
stops in 18 countries. Although it will be 
equipped with modern navigation and 
communication technology, the restored 
Electra 10E exactly duplicates Earhart's 
aircraft, making this the first attempt to 
recreate accurately the conditions that 
existed for the original flight. A multi- 
media educational program entitled 
“You Can Soar” has been developed by 
Finch and flight sponsors Pratt & Whit- 
ney in cooperation with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the U.S. Navy. The program, de- 
signed for fifth- to eighth-grade stu- 
dents, provides information on both the 
1937 and 97 journeys through a multi- 
disciplinary Teachers Package, an Inter- 
net site, a “Heroines of the Sky” docu- 
mentary video, and in-person visits by 
Finch to students in touchdown cities 
within the United States. For more in- 
formation call 800-297-SOAR. 


March 17 marks the sixtieth 
anniversary of Earharts initial 
world-flight attempt. That 
westward flight was canceled 
when Earhart5 plane was dam- 
aged during a faulty takeoff from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, at the start of the 
trips second leg. On May 20, she left 
Oakland to begin a second attempt, this 
time heading in an easterly direction to 
take advantage of weather patterns in 
the Atlantic during that time of year. Six 
weeks later, she and navigator Fred 
Noonan took off from Lae, New Guinea, 
heading for Howland Island, a two-by- 
one-mile strip of land in the Pacific 
Ocean. It was to be the hardest and, at 
2,224 miles, the longest segment of the 
trip. The pair disappeared over the 
South Pacific on July 2, having by then 
covered some 22,000 miles. The most 
extensive sea search in this nations his- 
tory failed to produce any trace of the 
fliers or their plane, and the mystery of 
Earharts fate has continued to intrigue 
people around the world. 


COMMUNICATION EXHIBITION 

Occupying four-thousand square feet of 
multi-level space at the Strong Museum 
(716-263-2700) in Rochester, New 
York, “Kid to Kid" is a new, long-term 
exhibition that features eight interactive 
stations where children and adults can 
investigate both old and modern means 
of communication. Among the displays, 
all of which are oriented for guest partic- 
ipation, are “Eye in the Sky,” an experi- 
ence in “piloting” a helicopter; “Act 
Too,” a chance to stage a theatrical pro- 
duction from start to finish; and “Anoth- 
er Way to Say,” which offers information 
on such alternative means of communi- 
cation as Braille printing and sign lan- 
guage. An exhibit highlight is “Whale of 
a Tale!” at “Lighthouse Island,” where 
visitors learn about the shipboard life of 
Laura and Prescott Jernegan, six- and 
two-year-old siblings who sailed with 
their mother during 1868-71 aboard 
The Roman, a whaling ship captained by 


THE STRONG MUSEUM 


DIVISION OF UTAH STATE HISTORY 


their father 
[see page 48]. 
Reproductions of 
journal entries and 
letters written by Laura 
and original objects that she owned 
provide insight into life at sea, the dan- 
gers of whaling, and the family’ travels 
to distant and exotic places. The Strong 
Museum can now be reached on its 
World Wide Web site, located at 
http:/Avww.rit.edu/~strwww. 


GOVERNOR’S MANSION 
RESTORED 

The recent restoration of the historic 
Governors Mansion in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to its original 1902 splendor is one 
of the most comprehensive reconstruc- 


Em 


GRAND HALL, UTAH GOVERNOR'S MANSION, AFTER 1993 
FIRE (TOP) AND AFTER 1996 RESTORATION (BOTTOM) 
tion projects ever undertaken in that 
state. In 1993, the French Chateauesque- 
style house was nearly destroyed in a fire 
caused by faulty wiring on Christmas- 
tree lights, but state agencies determined 
that enough of the buildings original 
continued on page 72 
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MILTON HERSHEY: 

THE CHOCOLATE KING 

(A&E Television Networks, $19.95). 
This video biography traces the rise of 
Milton Snavely Hershey (1857-1945) 
from apprentice confectioner at the age of 
14 to a candy mogul whose fortune rose 
with the nations taste for chocolate. Born 
in Derry Township, Pennsylvania, Her- 
shey was determined to bring choco- 
late—up to then a luxury available only 
to the rich—to the masses at an afford- 
able price, leading him in 1903 to build a 
chocolate factory near his birthplace. 
Among the areas of Hershey's life covered 
by the program are his establishment of 
the town of Hershey to accommodate his 
workers; the founding of a school for or- 
phans and an amusement park in 1909; 
the building of the luxurious Hotel Her- 
shey during the Great Depression; his bid 
to aid the war effort during World War II, 
which resulted in the development of 
high energy chocolate bars that were in- 
cluded in the field rations given to Gls; 
and how dedication to his motto— "Give 
them quality, thats the best advertising in 
the world"—resulted in his personal 
fame and fortune and benefits for genera- 
tions of workers and schoolchildren. 


COLLECTING THE UNION/CON- 
FEDERATE SOLDIER 

(Rockywood Productions, Inc., $19.95 
each, $29.95 for two-volume set). These 
richly descriptive and informative 
videos are equally useful for beginner 
and veteran collectors of Civil War 
memorabilia. With individual, 80- 


Milton 
Hershey 
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MEDIA CENTER 
history sights & sounds 


minute volumes dedicated to the Union 
and Confederate fighting man, this set 
examines the equipment with which 
each army was outfitted. Both tapes are 
divided into segments covering every- 
thing collectible, from uniforms and 
headgear to weapons and photographs. 
The meticulous camera work provides 
close-up looks at the fabric, manufactur- 
er stamps, and other minute characteris- 
tics that allow collectors to identify indi- 
vidual items properly. This set is avail- 
able only by calling 800-440-8478. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 
AMERICAN ART 

(Smithsonian Institution, $39.95). This 
comprehensive look at the art and artists 
of the worlds leading repository of Amer- 
ican art—the Smithsonian Institution's 
National Museum of American Art—is 
presented in a CD-ROM for Macintosh 
and Windows. More than 750 objects 
from the museums permanent collection 
are featured, together with commentary 
by curatorial staff and some of the artists 
themselves. In a guided tour of the muse- 
um, its director, Elizabeth Broun, intro- 
duces 13 of her favorite artworks from 
the collection. Featured artists include 
Cecilia Beaux (1855-1942), Mary Cassatt 
(1845-1926), Thomas Cole (1801-48), 
Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827), John 
Singer Sargent (1856-1925), Gilbert Stu- 
art (1755-1828), James McNeill Whistler 


(1834-1903), and Andrew Wyeth (1917- ). 
Also offered are an artwork catalog, a li- 
brary, a time line, and an extensive history 
of the museum. 


FDR 

(Corbis, $40.00). Through newsreel 
footage; black and white photographs; 
vintage audio clips; and diaries kept by 
the White House usher that provide a day 
by day, hour by hour, account of the pres- 
ident’ activities, this CD-ROM for Macin- 
tosh and Windows examines the four- 
term presidency of Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt (1882-1945). Divided into 11 chap- 
ters—Nothing to Fear; The First Ten 
Days; Legacies of the New Deal; The 
Changing Face of America; A President in 
Isolation; The Inner Circle; Seasons of 
Dilemma; Pearl Harbor; Hour by Hour; A 
Nation at War; and To Yalta and Back— 
this program spotlights pivotal events in 
the history of the United States during the 
years 1931-45. Also provided are biogra- 
phies of the president himself, First Lady 
Eleanor Roosevelt (1884-1962); FDR's 
secretary Marguerite “Missy” LeHand 
(1898-1944); Louis Howe (1871-1936), 
one of his closest aides; Harry Hopkins 
(1890-1946), a trusted advisor during 
World War II; daughter Anna Roosevelt 
(1906- ), who became his helper and con- 
fidante during his last years at the White 
House; and Margaret “Daisy” Suckley 
(1891-1991), sixth cousin, companion, 
and unofficial nurse during the war years. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
(Facts On File, Inc., $149.95). The dra- 
matic history of North America’s indige- 
nous people is explored in this CD-ROM 
for Macintosh and Windows. Divided into 
seven sections—tribes, history, folklore, 
religion, biographies, reference shelf, and 
multimedia gallery—the program details 
the historical backgrounds of more 
than 150 tribes, focusing on early 
civilizations, culture and customs, 
wars and rebellions, land disputes, 
and discovery and exploration. The 
more than one thousand biogra- 
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phies include Native Americans such as 
Opechancanough (c.1545-1644), chief of 
the Powhatan Confederacy and leader of 
revolts against Virginia colonists in 1622 
and 44; Geronimo (c.1825-1909), leader 
of the Apaches in the wars of the 1880s; 
and Dennis Wolf Bushyhead (1826-98), 
principal chief of the Western Cherokees, 
as well as whites with whom the Indians 
came in contact such as Pierre Esprit 
Radisson (1636-1710), a French explorer, 
trader, and interpreter; American writer 
James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851); 
and U.S. Army officer, artist, and surveyor 
Seth Eastman (1808-75). Also included 
are historical text from the National 
Archives; 250 color images; period pho- 
tographs and portraits; maps; illustrations 
of crafts, tools, clothing, and weapons; au- 
thentic Indian songs and dances; a list of 
tribal locations; a reference shelf that de- 
tails the people and documents involved 
in the making of treaties; a state by state 
listing of American-Indian museums; and 
a chronology of North American explorers 
and their contacts with Indians. 


THE STORY OF THE GUN 
(A&E Home Video, $59.95). Narrated 


by actor Cliff Robertson, this four-cas- 
sette video set traces the evolution of 
fire arms since the invention of gun- 
powder a millennium ago changed the 
world forever. Featured are such 
weapons as the hand cannon, which 
posed more of a threat to the person fir- 
ing it than to its intended victim; the 
matchlock musket that could be ren- 
dered useless by the smallest amount of 
moisture; the British “Brown Bess" flint- 
lock musket, perhaps the most famous 
muzzle-loading gun, and the first gun 
to be standardized for use in the mili- 
tary; the Colt revolver, known as the 
most efficient firearm of its day; the 
multi-barreled Gatling gun, invented 
during the Civil War, which could 
shoot as fast as its crank could be 
turned; the Springfield rifle, developed 
in 1900; and the unbreakable Browning 
automatic rifle that was utilized on 
World War Is front lines in the summer 
of 1918. The videos also highlight— 
through rare archival film footage, pho- 
tographs, and diagrams of their work— 
the lives of such innovators as Oliver 
Winchester (1810-80); Samuel Colt 
(1814-62); Horace Smith (1808-93) 


and his partner Daniel Baird Wesson 
(1825-1906); Dr. Richard Gatling (1818- 
1903); and John Browning (1855-1926). 


SKYTRIP AMERICA: 

AN INCREDIBLE RIDE 

THROUGH U.S. HISTORY 
(Discovery Channel Multimedia, 


$39.95). This CD-ROM for Macintosh 
and Windows is an ideal method for 
children aged nine and up to gain a 
deeper knowledge and understanding 
of American history. Colorful video 
clips, narrated stories, and 3-D graph- 
ics bring to life such topics as the Span- 
ish exploration and settlement of 
North America, the Revolutionary War, 
the Civil War, life in the old West, the 
early years of the automobile industry 
in Detroit, the woman suffrage move- 
ment, the World War II internment of 
Japanese-Americans, and the develop- 
ment of rock-and-roll music. Young 
“travelers” visit such places as Ply- 
mouth Rock in 1620, Lexington and 
Concord during the battles of 1775, El- 
lis Island in the early 1900s, San Fran- 
cisco after the 1906 earthquake, and 
Yellowstone National Park. * 
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Uniforms, weapons and hundreds of 
artifacts as you've never seen them before. Color 
photography of all angles and close-ups of fine details. 
Engravings, cartouches and makers’ marks are highlighted. 


Unit Qty. Subtotal 
The Set — Volume! &ll 529.95 ___ 
Vol. | — Union Soldier 6199-22. 
Vol. 11 — Confederate Soldier 5190502 
CO residents only add 6.5% sales tax 
Sub Total 
Shipping & Handling 
TOTAL 


Daytime Phone 


Check Enclosed (payable to: Collecting The Civil War) 
Credit Card Payment — Cà MasterCard О Visa 


Account No. Exp. Date 


Signature (required to process credit card orders) 


MAIL TO: Collecting The Civil War 
P.O. Box 18844 * Denver, CO 80218 
Phone Orders Call: 1-800-440-8478 


©1996 Rockywood Productions, Inc. 


American Civil War Tours 1997 
his year, Great Expeditions is pleased to 
p you an even more comprehensive 
tour program. Edwin Bearss again leads our 
group of distinguished historian guides, 
ensuring you get the most from your tour. 
Shiloh...Grant's First Great Battle. 

We take 5 days to examine this 2 day 
battle, which dashed all hope of a brief war, 
including the siege and battle of Corinth and 
the battle of Brice's Cross Roads. 

Gettysburg. 

Covering the events of 1863 in chronological 
order, this tour features an evening with Don 
Troiani, the famous Civil War artist. 

Stonewall Jackson. 

Spend 8 days following in the footsteps of 
one of the greatest Generals of all time, from 
-—— First Manassas to his brilliant Valley Campaign 
hem oe” and his death after the battle of Chancellorsville. 

Robert E Lee's Greatest Battles. | : у 

Starting in Richmond, we cover the Seven- The Robert E Lee, Virginia 
days Campaign and all the important battles EON Gent ма 
including Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
visit Appomattox, where it all ended and finish 
at Antietam for the 135th anniversary. 

The Battle of Fredericksburg. 

A short tour examining this critical battle, in 
which Lee soundly defeated Burnside, and 
an additional opportunity to meet Don Troiani. 
Write or phone today for our 1997/98 brochure. 


1-800 353 8256 


GREAT EXPEDITIONS LIMITED, 45% 
81 High Path Road, Guildford GU1 2QL Great Britain қ “4 EF 
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A compelling record of pioneer 
life that contrasts our myths of the 
frontier with the harsh realities 
faced by the typical settler. 
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After 88 years Cook and Peary are 
still in the headlines. Using new 
evidence and primary source 
materials the author provides the 
definitive answer to whether Cook 
first climbed McKinley and who 
reached the North Pole first. 


Available at your favorite bookstore 
or call 
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MAILBOX 


readers’ letters 


SPEED IN VICKSBURG 

After reading Jerry Potters article “A 
Tragic Postscript” in your Novem- 
ber/December 1996 issue, I journeyed 
to Vicksburg, Mississippi, to visit my 
parents. That evening while reading the 
Evening Post, to my surprise and plea- 
sure I found the item in the “Old Post 
Files” under 110 years ago (1886): 
“Judge and Mrs. Frederic Speed return 
to the city.” І know now who Judge 
Speed was! 

I attended grammar school at Speed 
Street School in Vicksburg. Speed Street 
had the steepest hill an eight-year-old 
could imagine. Every day І trudged up 
that hill, and every afternoon I trudged 
down. Every decade or so we would get 
a snow, and then Speed Street was the 
place to go with your homemade sled. 

The curator of our museum, our local 
historian, confirmed that yes, indeed, 
Judge Speed developed Speed Addition, 
which included Speed Street. When I re- 
marked that I was surprised that the 
townsfolk would accept such a former 
enemy, he replied, “Why not? He killed 
more Yankees than any Confederate!” 

Dean Gray 
Waxahachie, Texas 


SPEED’S WAR RECORD 
It was a surprise when I received my No- 
vember/December 1996 copy of Ameri- 
can History that the cover picture was of 
Frederic Speed. He first served under 
Colonel Neal Dow, Maine’s “Father of 
Prohibition,” as adjutant of the 13th 
Maine Volunteer Infantry Regiment and 
was referred to by the regimental histo- 
rian as, “A little man with a big voice.” 
Major General Benjamin Butler, 
Colonel Dow, Adjutant Speed, four 
companies of the 13th Maine, and the 
31st Massachusetts Infantry Regiment 
were passengers on the SS Mississippi 
when she was almost lost in a storm off 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, and was 
aground on Frying Pan Shoals, South 
Carolina. The voyage took 32 days be- 
tween Boston and Ship Island, Missis- 


sippi, in February and March 1862. 

Later, when Colonel Dow was pro- 
moted to brigadier general in late April 
1862, Adjutant Speed was transferred 
with him to Pensacola, Florida. Speed’s 
claim to fame in that place was the “cap- 
ture” of some furniture in the comman- 
deered home of a Confederate major. 
The contents of a letter from General 
Butler is part of the Official Records and 
severely admonishes General Dow for 
wanting to ship that furniture to his 
home in Portland, Maine. Dow was di- 
rected that, if indeed the furniture had 
been “captured,” it was the property of 
the United States and should be shipped 
to the quartermaster in New York City 
or Washington, D.C. Thus, Captain 
Speed was in trouble for carrying out a 
command of higher authority, and not 
for the last time. 

It is doubtful that Speed ever saw 
much action in the Department of the 
Gulf, and it is interesting that he later 
became a citizen of Vicksburg, where he 
practiced law and became active in Mis- 
sissippi politics. 

Osborne N. Ellis 
China, Maine 


FOOTNOTE ONLY 

TECHNICALLY CORRECT 

1 have read and thoroughly enjoyed the 
article by John Ferling—“1796: The 
First Real Election"—in the Novem- 
ber/December 1996 issue of American 
History. 

Although Mr. Ferlings footnote ap- 
pearing on the bottom of page 26 stating 
that “not since 1824 has the winner of a 
presidential contest been decided by the 
House of Representatives" is technically 
accurate, it misses the opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the role Congress played in 
the disputed election of 1876 between 
Republican Rutherford B. Hayes and 
Democrat Samuel J. Tilden. In this case, 
Tilden, while winning 250,000 more 
popular votes than Hayes, was one short 
of the 185 electoral votes he needed, 


while Hayes’ electoral shortfall was 20 
votes. An additional 20 votes were 
claimed by both candidates. With no 
firm constitutional law to guide them, 
Congress set up a joint Electoral Com- 
mission to decide which candidate 
should win the disputed votes. Confu- 
sion and intrigue surrounded the delib- 
erative process of this body, but in the 
end Tilden gained none of these votes, 
and Hayes received all 20. Thus, al- 
though Tilden won the popular vote, 
the U.S. Congress, through the Electoral 
Commission, gave the election to Hayes. 
Lemuel A. Moye 

Houston, Texas 


Several readers have questioned the accu- 
racy of the footnote that appeared in Mr. 
Ferling’ article, for which the editors of 
American History, not Ме Ferling, must 
be blamed. Because the circumstances sur- 
rounding that 1876 contest are so compli- 
cated, we felt that it would be impossible to 
explain in the space available. And, as Mr. 
Moye states, the footnote is technically ac- 
curate; the House of Representatives did not 
decide the outcome of the Hayes-Tilden 
election. Мі: Moye notes that Congress— 
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through its appointment of the Electoral 
Commission to decide the disputed votes in 
Florida, South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Oregon—gave the election to Hayes, but 
the commission itself was made up of five 
senators (three Republicans and two De- 
mocrats), five members of the House (three 
Democrats and two Republicans), and five 
Supreme Court justices (two Republican 
appointees, two Democratic appointees, 
and one chosen by consensus among the 
other four A usually independent Republi- 
can, Justice Joseph Р Bradley, was selected 
and ultimately voted along party lines.) It 
was not, therefore, as some of our readers 
assumed, a simple vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that brought Mr: Hayes into of- 
fice; in fact, the House, with its Democratic 
majority, disagreed with the findings of the 
commission. The Republican-held Senate, 
quite naturally, concurred. The country did 
not know who would be president until 
March 2, two days before the mandated 
date for his inauguration. 


NIAGARA CAPTAIN 
DESERVED PRAISE 
І read with particular interest James Р. 
Kushlans article in your November/De- 


cember 1996 issue concerning the USS 
Constitution and the US Brig Niagara be- 
cause the commander of the Niagara in 
the Battle of Lake Erie, Lieutenant Jesse 
Duncan Elliott, was a distant, peripheral 
relative of mine. 

Mr. Kushlan writes on page 70 that 
“For reasons never determined” Elliott, 
who was supposed to engage HMS 
Queen Charlotte while Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry attacked HMS De- 
troit, “kept his charge out of action and 
out of harms way,” allowing the Queen 
Charlotte to join the Detroit in cutting to 
splinters Perrys ship, the Lawrence. 

In fact, Captain Elliotts performance 
in the engagement is exhaustively doc- 
umented. After the battle, when he was 
criticized by junior officers on Perrys 
ship, he demanded an official Navy 
Court of Inquiry. The court not only ex- 
onerated him but praised his part in the 
engagement. The depositions before the 
Court are all in the record. The House 
of Representatives later approved a mo- 
tion requesting that gold medals be 
struck in his honor, and that of Com- 
modore Perry. 

Elliott went on to a distinguished ca- 
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“Easily the best book of American quotations 
ever compiled. ”—Douc1as BRINKLEY, 


DIRECTOR, THE EISENHOWER CENTER FOR AMERICAN STUDIES 
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Americantieritage 
DICTIONARY 


AMERICAN 
QUOTATIONS 


More than 5,000 quotations 
on over 500 topics, arranged historically 
and annotated extensively 


walks of life reflect on our 
national experience—in 
peace and war; on land, 
at sea, and in space; with 
heroism and humor; and 
with virtue and villainy 
in this handsome 
volume— a treasure 
for every home 
library. 
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MARGARET MINER and HUGH RAWSON 
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are in very good condition 
and guaranteed to be 


authentic for only 


95 


EACH 


While supplies last. Strict limit of 3 
(all different). Send check, money 
order or credit card with 

xpiration date. Add $2 for postage 
per order. (NY State add sales tax.) 


reer in the Navy, winding up as Com- 

modore of the Navys Caribbean and 

(from 1838-43) Mediterranean squad- 

rons. In the latter assignment, his flag- 
ship was the USS Constitution. 

William E. Knight 

Bethesda, Maryland 


MEDICINE'S GOOD OLD DAYS 

The "Time Traveler" in the January/Feb- 
ruary 1997 issue mentions the pre-an- 
tibiotic period lasting until 1943. But 
there is always a lag time until technolo- 
gy reaches the common man. I never 
had a penicillin shot until 1950 or so in 
the Army. 

I remember having an earache as a 
13- or 14-year-old, and my mother fol- 
lowed the doctors directions that he 
gave her over the phone to make a little 
bag of cloth and fill it with salt, heat it 
in a frying pan, and place it on my 
ear—which she did as I continued to 
scream. At some point the pain sub- 
sided and that was that. Those were the 
good old days. 

My mother was born in 1895 and re- 
membered being carried upstairs by her 
father by oil lamp. And of course, they 
had gas lamps before installing electrici- 
ty later on. So 108 years for electric 
lights is stretching it a bit. And we dont 
live out in the country. 

Donald W. Killmeyer 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BURMA-SHAVE DITTY 
Sharon Carter, who wrote the “Burma- 
Shave” article in your January/February 
1997 issue, should be made aware of the 
ditty the boys in the then U.S. Army Air 
Force had in World War II, sung to the 
tune of the “Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze.” It went like this, “Oh, 
the daring young man in the B-29, he 
dips down to read every Burma-Shave 
ӨП с;з 
Meredith Mayo 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


American History is now on the World Wide Web, 
on TheHistoryNet. E-mail letters and comments to 
the editors can be addressed to: 
AmericanHistory@thehistorynet.com 


The editors welcome comments from our readers. 
We endeavor to publish a representative sampling 
of correspondence but regret that limited space 
prevents us from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to “Mailbox,” American History, 6405 
Flank Drive, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17112. Ж 


ave you ever listened enviously while 
Н: you knew talked knowledge- 
ably about American history? 

It wasnt just that they remembered more 
from their college history classes than you. It 
was that they understood how the pieces fit 
together. And what all of those past events mean 
to the United States today. 

More than that, they made it all sound 
so much more interesting than the history you 
remember from your own years in school. 

And that’ exactly the point. The history 
your friend learned in school was more 
interesting—because he or she was lucky 
enough to have one of those rare and gifted 
teachers who could make history come alive so 
they would remember it. A teacher who made 
those once-moribund tales pulsate with the 
human feelings that drive the engine of history. 

But now you, too, can have not one, 
but three of these brilliant teachers—in a 
remarkable new 70-lecture SuperCourse 
being offered at a truly extraordinary price! 

And, best of all, the course is being 
offered by The Teaching Company—the 
nationally renowned education company 
that puts America’s finest college lecturers 
on tape, so that anyone with a hunger to 
learn can enjoy their extraordinary teaching 
skills anywhere, at any time! 

Thousands of men and women have 
already discovered The Teaching Company's 
star-studded roster of classroom stars: the 
lecturers identified by the students they teach 
as the most electrifying and dynamic professors 
from the finest college campuses in the nation. 

But until now no one, not even our most 
loyal customers, has ever seen a history course 
like this one—a 70-lecture display of classroom 
genius covering almost 400 years of cultural 
collision, intellectual ferment, thundering 
battlegrounds and moral confrontation. 

Its American History as you've rarely 
heard it before, from the bacterial deathtrap 
that doomed Jamestown’ original settlers to 
the unrest of the Great Depression—a time 
so bitter that a U.S. President and his wife 
actually carried handguns into a White House 
reception because of their fear of assassination! 

In the hands of these three marvelous 
teachers, you'll visit Salem, Massachusetts and 
learn the real motivations behind the great 
witch trials...listen in horror as flames devour 
the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory and launch a 
new era of social consciousness...and observe 


To order, use the coupon or call 


1-800-TEACH-12 


(1-800-832-2412) 


please refer to Offer Code 4244 
or FAX: 703-912-7756 


how the end of the 75-year Cold War unleash- 
es its own new tensions on a nation trying to 
prepare for a new century. 

And because these lectures are on conve- 
nient audio cassettes, you'll be able to enjoy 
this remarkable educational experience at your 
own pace, with no exams or grades to worry 
about, all for the sheer pleasure of learning! 

Normally, a 70-lecture SuperCourse 
from The Teaching Company would sell for 
$399.95. And the seven individual parts would 
sell for $89.95 each. 

But because we want as many people as 
possible to discover the joy of learning from 
Americas most gifted and exciting teachers, 
we are offering the complete course—all 70 
lectures—for only $299.95, a savings of $100 
from the regular price and $330 from the total 
price of the individual parts. 

The course is packaged with outlines and 
a recommended reading list, and it carries The 
Teaching Company's unconditional guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

If the joy of learning for its own sake 
appeals to you, please respond today. We'll give 
you the kind of teachers you've always wanted 
and deserve. 


The History of the United States 


An extraordinary 70-lecture audio cassette presentation 
by three of our country’s most electrifying college professors 


Its history as you ve never heard it before... 
available whenever you wish in your home, your car, or even while you jog! 


® 
Your SuperStar Teachers 
Professor Darren Staloff, The City College of New York (Parts І & П) 


Gifted with a wonderful ability to immerse his students in the day- 
to-day lives of an extraordinarily diverse range of people, Professor 
Staloff is the author of the forthcoming The Making of an American 
Thinking Class: Intellectuals and Intelligentsia in Puritan 
Massachusetts. 


Professor Louis Masur, The City College of New York (Parts III & IV) 
А winner of Harvard's John Clive Prize for Excellence in Teaching, 


Professor Masur has an electrifying gift for putting flesh and blood 
on ideas, making them as real and exciting as any historical battle. 


Professor James Shenton, Columbia University (Parts V, VI & VII) 


A campus legend for more than 40 years for the depth, drama and 
sheer grandeur of his teaching, Professor Shenton has received 
virtually every honor Columbia can bestow, including the 1973 
Mark van Doren Teaching Prize. 


(Plus guest lectures by Michael Sugrue, Princeton University) 


LIFETIME SATISFACTION GUARANTEE! 


Almost 400 years of historical panorama brought vividly to life in lectures 
so spellbinding you'll think you were there! 


Part I: Patterns of Settlement and Society 

Introduction... The English Context: Society, Religion and Politics... The 
Disruption of Amerindian Life... The Struggle for Survival...Social Conflict and 
Slavery in the Chesapeake... The Religion of Puritans...Political Structures in 
New England...New England Society... The New Proprietaries: The Middle 
Colonies... The New Proprietaries: The Deep South 

Part П: Maturation and Independence 

The Structure of Empire...Slavery and African-American Life... Women and the 
Family... The Great Awakening...Eighteenth-Century Colonial Politics...Sources 
of Disorder and Conflict... The Causes of the American Revolution...From 
Protest to Revolution... The Revolutionary War... The Meaning of Revolution 
Part Ш: The Making of a Nation 

The Problem of National Identity...A Republican Experiment...Crisis and 
Constitution... The Debate over Ratification...Federalists versus 
Republicans... The Age of Capital... Westward Expansion... The Second Party 
System...Southern Society...Slavery and Race 

Part IV: The Crisis of Nationhood 

Revivalism and Reform...Antislavery Movements... The Transcendentalist 
Movement...Immigration and Nativism... The Crises of the 1850s...Lincoln 


Ж 
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Springfield, VA 22150-2318 
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Please send me The History of the United States, or the following 
parts, each consisting of ten 45-minute lectures on audio cassette 
with complete lecture outlines and a handsome storage case. 
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and the Coming of Civil War... The Course of War...Emancipation... The 
Meanings of Freedom...Reconstructing the United States 

Part V: The Making of Modern America 

The Compromise of 1877... The Making of a Racial Policy... The Emergence of 
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BY JOSEPH GUSTAITIS This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of Broad- 
ways Tony Awards; few who tune in to watch the gala event will know 
the story of actor/director Antoinette Perry, for whom the award is named. 


THE WOMAN BEHIND THE 


“Го 


EACH SPRING, members of the acting profes- 
sion and related disciplines are honored 
by their peers with awards that have come 
to symbolize the highest achievement in 
motion pictures or on the Broadway stage. 
Given the long history of the theater in 
New York City—a production of Richard 
III was mounted in a theater on Nassau 
Street in 1750—one might expect that 
Broadways Tony® Awards* had a longer 
tradition than Hollywoods Oscars. The 
fact is, however, that the movie industry 
instituted the Oscars in 1929, when the 
new art form was barely a quarter-century 
old; the first Tony was not awarded for an- 
other 18 years. After almost two centuries, 
it was, by 1947, definitely time for the 
theater to recognize its own. 

The statues presented by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences are 
not actually named for anyone. For the 
first two years of their existence, they 
had no designation beyond “Academy 
Awards.” The nickname “Oscar” origi- 
nated, so the story goes, when a secretary 
at the Academy gazed at the bald figure 
and exclaimed, “Why, he reminds me of 
my Uncle Oscar.” 

A real person did, however, inspire the 
Tony. When actor and director Antoinette 


*Tony Awards is a registered trademark of the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing. 
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Born in 1888, Antoinette Perry—shown, 
right, in a painting by her mother—enjoyed a 
successful career as an actor and director on 
Broadway. Following her death іп 1946, Perry’ 
colleagues sought a fitting tribute to honor 
both her contributions to the theater and her 
dedication to numerous worthy causes. Their 
decision to recognize excellence on the Broad- 
way stage in her name led to the annual pre- 
sentation of the “Tony Awards” (above). 


Perry died in 1946, her loss was so deeply 
felt on Broadway that conventional eulo- 
gies seemed inadequate; a permanent 
memorial would be necessary. And so the 


following year, the Tony Award was born. 


Mary Antoinette Perry was born in Den- 
ver, Colorado, on June 27, 1888, the only 
child of lawyer William Russell Perry and 
his wife Minnie. Antoinette was en- 
thralled by the stage at an early age. “I had 
an interest, for as long as І could remem- 
ber, in theater," she told an interviewer in 


А 2 1935. “Why, when I was a child, І didnt 
E say, as most children do, that I was going 
а to become an actress. I felt that I was an 
О 

М = actress and по one could have convinced 
2 me that I wasn't! I had wanted to act since 
= І was six. There was a special urgency in 
2 my case, for an aunt had married an ас- 
Ё F tor—something that wasnt looked on 


with much favor in those days." 

Her aunt was the actress Mildred Hall, 
and when Antoinette was on vacation 
from Miss Wolcotts School in Denver, 
she would travel with Hall and her hus- 
band, George Wessells, on cross-country 
tours. Wessells—who had, he said, once 
played on the same stage as the great 
American Shakespearean actor Edwin 
Booth—encouraged AntoinetteS talent 
and urged her to study the literature of 
the theater. Before long, she was staging 
plays on the lawn in front of her home. 

But William Perry deemed the acting 
profession unsuitable for his only child. 
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Less opposed to her having a musical ca- 
reer, he sent Antoinette to Miss Elys 
School in New York to study voice and pi- 
ano. Although she did not continue in 
music professionally, she was later regard- 
ed by her theatrical peers as a fine pianist, 
and that instrument remained a cherished 
source of recreation and comfort for the 
rest of her life. 

With the help of her aunt and uncle, 
the stage-struck teenager made her acting 
debut in Chicago on June 26, 1905—the 
eve of her seventeenth birthday—in Mrs. 
Temple’ Telegram. That same work served 
as the vehicle for Antoinettes New York 
debut, which took place at the Madison 
Square Theatre later that year. In 1906, 
she again played in New York, in a 
work called Lady Jim, and though 
that production did not long en- 
dure, one critic called her “the 
sweetest, most piquant ingénue 
in Broadway." 

Between 1906-09, Antoinette 
appeared in New York produc- 
tions of The Music Master and A 
Grand Army Man. In the latter, 
she starred opposite the cele- 
brated actor/director David 
Warfield, of whom she once 
said: “I really learned from 
David. What a terrific actor he 
was! With David, there was al- 
ways that sense of something 
struggling to break through. He 
makes me see what acting is.” 

As her photographs show, Perry 
was an uncommonly pretty young 
woman with long, pinned-back blonde 
hair, a round chin, a perfectly straight 
nose, and crystal blue eyes, crowned 
with long lashes that must have been 
able to produce a provocative, stagewor- 
thy flutter. She considered good diction 
essential for a stage performer and 
worked hard to perfect her own. “What 
disqualifies young aspirants for the stage 
most often,” she wrote, “is their inabili- 
ty to speak with as fine a diction and 
pronunciation as the theater requires.” 
By her standards, the best diction in the 
United States could be heard in San 
Francisco; the worst belonged to 
“youngsters from the Middle West.” 

Despite her promise, her noteworthy 
start, and her childhood ambition, on No- 
vember 30, 1909, Antoinette gave up act- 
ing to marry Frank Wheatcroft Frueauff, 
then president of the Denver Gas and 
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Electric Company. It was a decision, she 
later remarked, that she “never once re- 
gretted.” The wedding took place at the 
Perry family home on East Colfax Avenue 
in Denver, but the couple took up resi- 
dence in Manhattan, where Frueauff was 
a partner in Henry L. Doherty & Co., a 
vice-president and cofounder of Cities 
Service Co., and a director of more than 
one hundred other firms. The marriage 
put the new Mrs. Frueauff in the upper 
range of the upper crust, with homes in 
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As a child, Antoinette, shown above in an 
1896 photograph, already considered herself 
an actress and longed for a career in the 
theater. Encouraged by her thespian aunt 
and uncle, she staged plays on the front lawn 
of her Denver home. 


New York City and Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, and a castle in England. Antoinette 
gave birth to three daughters—Margaret, 
who became an actress herself, Virginia, 
who died in infancy; and Elaine, a suc- 
cessful stage producer in the 1950s. 
Tragedy struck the family in 1922, 
when Frueauff, overextended and over- 
worked, succumbed to a heart attack. 
Left with an estate worth some $13 mil- 


lion, Antoinette had no need to work 
ever again. But the 34-year-old widow 
soon “tired of the life of social whirling 
dervish,” she said. “After my experience 
in the theater, it provided me with no im- 
petus in life. I found no charm in a life of 
leisure. It was downright dull. I needed a 
change—something vital. There was 
only one option left, and I yearned to re- 
turn to the theater.” 

Antoinette Perry made her comeback 
on to the stage in January 1924, playing 
opposite Walter Huston in a production 
of Mr: Pitt by Zona Gale. Later that year, 
she starred in George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferbers Minick, and in 1925, she 

performed in three more plays—The 
Dunce Boy, Engaged, and Caught. 

While she was appearing in Caught 

at the 39th Street Theatre, journalist 

Percy N. Stone explained to his 

readers that "there arent. many 

who would go on acting if they 
could clip coupons all day in- 
stead." He wrote that he had 
asked Perry why she had re- 
turned to the stage. “There were 
tears threatening the mascara-ed 
lashes,” according to Stone, “as 
she said in a voice full of pathos, 
‘Can't anybody understand? Why 
do they say І dont have to work? 

Women have come to this room 

just to tell me that I am taking bread 

out of some other person’s mouth. I 
dont have to work? I am making a 
fight for my very existence." 

One afternoon in 1921, a year before 
the death of her husband, Perry had gone 
to Carnegie Hall to attend a concert by the 
Russian piano virtuoso and composer, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Also in attendance 
that October Sunday was theatrical pro- 
ducer Brock Pemberton. “The great Russ- 
ian was playing his first number when I 
arrived,” Pemberton later wrote, “and 
with scores of others I stood in the back 
until he had finished. I made a hasty sur- 
vey of those around me. By far the most 
interesting and attractive person was a 
handsome woman leaning against the 
east wall just by the door. I remember she 
wore a huge bunch of violets. She was 
blonde and she was beautiful and it 
seemed a shame that she should stand 
when I had an extra ticket so, as I started 
down the aisle, I offered it to her. She hes- 
itated a moment, smiled, accepted.” 

After the concert, Antoinette invited 
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Pemberton to her Fifth Avenue home to 
meet her husband. Thus was born a 
friendship that was pivotal to Perry’ life, 
for it eventually inspired a major change 
in her career. After her decision to return 
to the theater, Pemberton produced sev- 
eral of the plays in which Perry ap- 
peared, including Mr: Pitt, The Masque of 
Venice, and The Ladder. 

It is not clear who initiated the idea, 
but at some point, Pemberton broached 
with Perry the possibility of her collabo- 
rating with him on a directing project. 
Their first joint venture was Ransom 
Rideouts drama about interracial mar- 
riage, Goin' Home, which opened at the 
Hudson Theatre in August 1928. They 
followed this with the smash hit, Strictly 
Dishonorable, by Preston Sturges, which 
premiered in September 1929 and ran 
for 557 performances, a very long run at 
a time when productions were so plenti- 
ful and competition so fierce. In fact, the 
1927-28 season, just before the on- 
slaught of talking pictures, marked 
Broadway's historical peak, with an all- 


time high of no less than 264 shows 
opening in 76 theaters. 

With Pemberton as her partner, Perry 
put acting behind her and became a full- 
fledged director, staging such works as 
Personal Appearance, 1934, Ceiling Zero, 
1935; Kiss the Boys Goodbye, 1938; Lady 
in Waiting, 1940; and Janie, 1942. But her 
biggest hit was her 1944 smash, Harvey. 

When Perry first read the script of 
Mary Coyle Chase's comedy about a pa- 
cific boozer named Elwood Р. Dowd and 
his chum Harvey, a six-foot-one-inch 
rabbit that only Elwood could see, Perry 
feared that staging it would be impossi- 
ble. But she toiled on the project, helped 
whip the unpolished script into shape, 
and mounted a triumph starring Frank 
Fay that ran for 1,755 performances at 
the 48th Street Theater in New York. 


Despite her achievements, neither Per- 
rys acting nor her directing skills ex- 
plain the high esteem in which she was 
held by the theater community. Rather, 
it was her efforts as an activist, organiz- 
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er, and promoter of causes that benefited 
and uplifted her Broadway “family.” As 
Pemberton put it, “Probably about a 
third of her life was given to our work, 
the other two-thirds to helping people 
individually or through the organiza- 
tions she headed.” 

In 1937, Perry chaired the American 
Theatre Councils Committee of the Ap- 
prentice Theatre, and four years later, be- 
came president of Actors Equitys Experi- 
mental Theatre. In both capacities, her job 
centered around finding and nurturing 
new theatrical talent. Her heart went out 
to the many struggling performers hoping 
to get a break. Among the actors she audi- 
tioned and promoted were David Wayne, 
Hugh Marlowe, and Montgomery Clift. 
As early as May 1938, her efforts were 
hailed with a gala, after-theater supper at 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel, during which she 
was lauded for having already helped 
more than a thousand young thespians. 

Perry also dedicated herself to the 
American Theatre Wing, the organiza- 
tion that today oversees the Tony 


Perry made her professional acting debut in 
1905 at the age of 17 (left. During the next 
few years, she starred in such plays as A 
Grand Army Man with David Warfield. In 
1909, she gave up her career for marriage 
and a family, but following her husbands 
death in 1922, she returned to acting and 
starred in a number of plays, including a suc- 
cessful production of The Ladder (above). 
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Turning to directing in the 1930s, Perry en- 
joyed her greatest success with Harvey, the 
story of aman and an invisible six-foot-one- 
inch rabbit, which starred Frank Fay, Romola 
Robb, Jesse White, and John Morley (above). 


Awards. Established in 1917 by play- 
wright Rachel Crothers and six other 
women of the theater as the “Stage 
Womens War Relief,” the Wings self-ap- 
pointed duties included the collection of 
food and clothing for war relief, selling 
Liberty Bonds, and entertaining service- 
men. After World War I, the Wing 
turned to helping civilians, but remained 
fairly dormant until 1939 and the begin- 
ning of World War II in Europe. Once 
again, Crothers summoned the women 
of Broadway, and the organization 
reemerged as a branch of the British War 
Relief Society. When the United States 
entered the war in 1941, the organiza- 
tion became independent, with such no- 
tables as Gertrude Lawrence, Helen 
Hayes, Josephine Hull, and Perry, assist- 
ing Crothers as officers. 

The American Theatre Wings accom- 
plishments on behalf of the war effort 
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were many and, as befits the profession of 
its members, often creative. They held 
dances, teas, concerts, cruises, even 
celebrity dog shows, but the most illustri- 
ous of the Wings wartime activities was 
the initiation of the Stage Door Canteens. 
The idea for the canteens seems to have 
been mainly Perrys; there is no doubt 
that she was their prime mover. The first 
canteen opened in the basement of New 
York’s 44th Street Theatre in March 1942. 
Branches were later established in Holly- 
wood; Boston; Washington, D. C.; Phila- 
delphia; Cleveland, Ohio; Newark, New 
Jersey; and San Francisco, as well as in 
Paris and London. 

To say that a Stage Door Canteen was a 
place where a serviceman—as long as he 
was in uniform—could drop in for free re- 
laxation and amusement would hardly do 
justice to these fabled locales. For this is 
where celebrities mixed with G.I. Joe. 
Where else would a member of the armed 
forces find Hume Cronyn checking coats, 
Dorothy Lamour taking drink orders 
(non-alcoholic only), or Tallulah Bank- 
head cleaning tables, or be able to listen to 
the songs of Al Jolson or Marlene Dietrich. 


The success of the canteens led to a 
weekly radio show, Stage Door Canteen, 
in 1942. A year later, a movie of the same 
name was released, featuring cameo ap- 
pearances by Paul Muni, Helen Hayes, 
Katharine Hepburn, Count Basie, Benny 
Goodman, and many others. The money 
earned from these ventures enabled the 
Theatre Wing to launch a series of travel- 
ing theatrical productions to entertain 
the troops overseas. 

When the end of the war was in sight, 
the Wing saw the need for a mechanism 
to help returning veterans get back into 
the theater. This led to the establishment 
of the American Theatre Wing Profes- 
sional Training School in July 1946. 
Among the students who took advantage 
of the classes that were offered were Tony 
Randall, Lee Marvin, Eli Wallach, Gor- 
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don MacRae, and Charlton Heston. 

Unfortunately, Perry did not live to 
see the success of the school. She died 
from a heart attack at her home on Park 
Avenue, in New York, on June 28, 1946, 
one day after her fifty-eighth birthday. 
She had been ailing for some time, and 
after her death, associates remarked that 
she literally “gave her life” to the various 
war projects sponsored by the American 
Theatre Wing. 

Members of the Broadway community 
concluded that some kind of memorial 
was essential for this remarkable woman 
of the theater. Sam Jaffe thought of nam- 
ing his acting school after her, and there 
was talk of erecting a statue of Perry in 
Times Square. But finally, it was agreed 
that an annual awards ceremony, named 
in her honor, would be the best way to im- 
mortalize her memory. Brock Pemberton 
became the chairman of the committee 
charged with the task of its organization. 

On April 6, 1947, some 1,200 guests 
attended a dinner at New York City’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, at which the first Tony 
Awards were presented. Best dramatic ac- 
tor awards were shared by José Ferrer for 
his performance in Cyrano de Bergerac 
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Brock Pemberton (above), a theatrical pro- 
ducer and friend who inspired Perry’ career 
change from acting to directing, chaired the 
committee that organized the first Tony 
Awards in 1947. 


and Fredric March for Years Ago; best dra- 
matic actress honors went to Helen 
Hayes for Happy Birthday and to Ingrid 
Bergman for Joan of Lorraine. For the first 
two years of the Tony Awards, winners 
received no trophy, taking home only a 
scroll and a token gift. The medallions 


now presented, which were first be- 
stowed in 1949, bear the masks of come- 
dy and tragedy on one side, with a like- 
ness of Perry on the reverse. 

This annual ceremony, now televised 
around the world, is familiar to millions, 
making the award much more famous 
than the person who inspired it. Conse- 
quently, each year a newspaper colum- 
nist or television broadcaster feels com- 
pelled to remind people that there was a 
living person behind Broadways most 
cherished prize. In 1962, at the fifteenth 
birthday celebration of the Tony Awards, 
the renowned theater critic Brooks 
Atkinson commented: *There have been 
alot of changes [in the Tony Awards cer- 
emony] since 1947. There is nothing in- 
formal about the occasion anymore. Al- 
though Antoinette Perry would proba- 
bly be pleased, she would certainly be 
surprised. She was an imaginative, able, 
and selfless person. I don't think there 
was anything she would not or could 
not do. Fame was not what she was af- 
ter. She just loved theater." ж 


New York writer Joseph Gustaitis is a frequent 
contributor to American History. 
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3 The Next War 

Caspar Weinberger $27.50 Suggested Retail * #4448 

& Peter Schwe "An important book, whose provocative 

title might usefully remind today's political 

leaders about the dangers we constantly 

face." 

— Lady Margaret Thatcher, 
from her Introduction 


"A savvy, Stirring call to arms by an elder 
statesman who wants nothing more than to 
ensure that his country is prepared for 
whatever aggressions an uncertain future 
may hold. The text includes a hard-nosed 
foreword by Lady Margaret Thatcher." 

— Kirkus Reviews 


Hannibal 
$19.95 Suggested Retail е #4535 


Ross Leckie tells this epic story for the 

first time in an autobiographical 

narrative of breathtaking range and 

power. In doing so, Leckie has suc- 

ceeded in bringing the almost mythical 
figure of Hannibal to life. This is a 
tragic tale of love and hate, of some- 
one who comes through suffering to 

understand that man is but a shad- 
ow of a dream. 
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told largely in his own words. Covering his life from his 
youth to the battle of Yorktown, you'll learn how our first 
president educated himself, made a living with his 
diverse talents on the rugged American frontier, and 
became a courageous and brilliant military commander. 
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netall 
The diary of Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Fremantle of 
the Coldstream Guards, who, as an English officer, 
travelled in the Confederacy and observed the Battle of 
Gettysburg and who gives a wonderfully sympathetic 


portrait of the South and its great General-in-Arms. 
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From the Battle of Hastings to The Charge of the Light 
Brigade, Maj. Stephen Eden concentrates on the mis- 
takes, oversights or basic bad planning of the most 
fascinating and instructive wartime fiascoes in every era 


of military history. 
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The most dangerous secret agent deception of all time! 
Morris Childs, Agent 58, was be-friended by the likes of 
Brezhnev and Castro, and all the while reporting to the 
FBI in an operation not even the CIA was allowed to 
know about. 
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Boy Clinton 

$24.95 Suggested Retail е #4367 
Blockbuster exposé by the 
publisher of The American 
Spectator. R. Emmett Tyrrell 
has unearthed the truth about 
the real Bill Clinton — including 
facts that have never been 
revealed before. 
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Fighting with Allies 


Former British ambassador to the 
U.S., Sir Robin Renwick, “brilliant- 
ly illuminates the ...long, turbulent, 
and vital relationship between 
Britain and America.” 


— Michael Beschloss 


Conservative Mind 

95 Suggested Retail е #4292 
New edition of the best-selling 
book that gave voice to the 
modern American conservative 
movement. “The most important 
book of the century.” 

— Whittaker Chambers 


The Theme is Freedom 
$24.95 Suggested Retail е #4109 
In this extraordinary book, M. 
Stanton Evans examines the 
role of religion in America’s 
founding and how liberals 
have abused the Constitution 
for their anti-religious agenda. 
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f you're looking for the best books on history, politics, 

religion and other important issues of the day, you need 

look no further. If you want accurate information about 
the people, the events and the issues that have made history 
and are making history today, you've found your source. For 
more than 30 years, only one book club has been delivering all 
the right books to thousands of loyal members — The 
Conservative Book Club. So, if you want books that tell the 
truth — the way things were then, the way things are now and, 
yes, the way things ought to be, you need to join The 
Conservative Book Club today. 


Fighting for Liberty and Virtue 
$24.95 Suggested Retail е #4364 


Acclaimed author Marvin Olasky has extracted the for- 
gotten wisdom of men such as Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Adams on many issues that divide our 
country, like term limits, balanced budgets, federal vs. 
state power, and shows how economic and social con- 
servatives united in 1776 — and can reunite today. 
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To Keep and Bear Arms 
$15.95 Suggested Retail е #4457 


The intellectual ammunition you need to disarm every 
liberal attack by illustrating the long tradition of gun 
ownership and freedom. ”...а skillful analysis of how 
the Englishman's duty to bear arms was transformed 
into a right to bear arms." 

— Journal of American History 


Benefits of Membership and How the 
Conservative Book Club Works 


INSTANT SAVINGS! Join today and get 3 books for just $3, plus shipping 
and handling. Then take up to two years to buy four more books at regular 
low Club prices (20-50% below retail). After you have paid for your four 
books, your membership can be ended by you or the Club. Plus you will also 
get opportunities to buy from our list of Superbargain books that the Club 
regularly offers. These books are offered at 70-9596 discounts! (Sorry, 
Superbargain books don't count toward fulfilling your agreement.) 

FREE BULLETIN! Up to 14 times a year you will receive the Club Bulletin 
packed with the kind of books you will want to read and own. Each Bulletin 
will describe a Featured Selection chosen just for our members. Also includ- 
ed are a number of alternate selections about politics, government, religion, 
home schooling and other areas of interest to conservatives. 


SHOP AT HOME CONVENIENCE! When you receive your Bulletin you will 
have the chance to examine many books of interest and read reviews for each. 
If you want to receive the Featured Selection, do nothing and it will be sent to 
you. If you don't want the Featured Selection or you would like an alternate 
selection, simply indicate your wishes on the handy card enclosed with your 
Bulletin and return it before the deadline date. CBC is an easy way to build 
your conservative library from the comfort of your own home. 

10096 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 1f you are not completely satisfied 
with any book, return it within 10 days and receive a complete credit. Plus, 
you will always have at least ten days to make your decision to receive the 
Featured Selection. If you ever have less than ten days, you simply return the 
book at Club expense for a full credit. One membership per household please. 


Old Soldiers Never Die 
$32.50 Suggested Retail • 44426 
To his admirers, the greatest soldier in 
American history; to his critics, a pompous 
five-star fake. Always colorful, always con- 
troversial, MacArthur was one of the domi- 
nant figures of the American century. Here, 

for the first time, is a complete and accurate 
account of his tumultuous military career and 
his failed presidential ambitions. 
"А classic work, easily the best single volume 
on the American military yet produced.” 

— Stephen E. Ambrose 
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ОО ATILE ^ Eacomed British military historian John 
насы е Keegan revisits America’s bloodiest battlefields 


— including Yorktown, Gettysburg, and Bull 
Run — and offers his insights into America’s 
history and character. Fields of Battle allows 
us to rediscover our military heritage from a 
lively new perspective, and with the matchless 
insight for which John Keegan is renowned. 
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THE BURDEN OF 


TAXATION 


BY EDWARD OXFORD 
The April 15 ritual of last-minute tax filing has its origins 
in the Sixteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, whose 


ratification in 1913 authorized Congress to institute a 
graduated income tax on the earnings of American workers. 


EACH YEAR ON April 15, as the hands of clocks 
across America move inexorably toward 
midnight, time zone by time zone, an un- 
nerving, annual ritual grinds to its conclu- 
sion. About one-sixth or so of America’s 120- 
million tax filers—those who have procras- 
tinated or deliberately postponed the in- 
evitable—head to the nation’s post offices to 
thrust their income-tax returns into the wait- 
ing hands of clerks called in just to handle 
the last-minute rush. 

In recent years, scattered attempts have 
been made to ease the anguish of these des- 
perate or defiant taxpayers. In Abilene, 
Texas, townsfolk put together a street party 
for late filers. In Santa Rosa, California, a tax- 
payer could benefit a community fund by 
paying a dollar to hit an Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) agent in the face with a pie. 
And mirthful postal workers in Cherry Hill, 
New Jersey, dressed up in convict outfits to 
discourage tax-scoffing. 

Not that such well-intentioned gestures 
ease much of the pain. Many taxpayers, less 
than happy with having to hand over their 
hard-earned dollars to an expectant Uncle 
Sam, come away from each yearly deadline 
muttering to themselves. 

And their discontent is not without cause. 
The Tax Foundation calculates that it takes 
the average U.S. taxpayer about 130 days of 
working to pay the year’s tax bill—a major 
part of which is federal income tax. By that 
reckoning, the typical wage-earner does not 
reach “Tax Freedom Day” until mid-May. 
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The Foundation also points out that all the 
various taxes added together cost American 
families more than their food, clothing, and 
shelter combined. 

Dutiful filers can become even more dis- 
heartened when they consider that millions 
of Americans who are legally obliged to file 
simply do not do so. Something in the mag- 
nitude of $1 billion a day, in fact—earned in 
the nation’s “underground economy"—goes 
almost totally untouched by the IRS. 


“The idea of paying taxes isn't strange,” an 
IRS spokesperson once said, “We've been do- 
ing it all our lives.” By that line of reasoning, 
taxes would seem as American as, say, apple- 
pie, if not nearly so satisfying. 

Indeed, taxes have become part of Ameri- 
cana. “The power to tax involves the power 
to destroy,” Chief Justice John Marshall 
warned in 1819 in rendering his opinion in 
the precedent-setting case of McCulloch v. 
Maryland. America’s great humorist, Mark 
Twain, asked in 1902: “What is the differ- 
ence between a taxidermist and a tax collec- 
tor? The taxidermist takes only your skin.” 


Convinced that a tax based on income represented 
the only equitable way for the federal government 
to raise needed revenue, proponents of that concept 
lobbied for twenty years before achieving passage of 
an income tax law—lampooned in this cartoon by 
C. Jay Taylor—in 1894. That tax, however, was 
declared unconstitutional only a year later. 
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NO INCOME TAX! 


Ir 1s Nor ONLY INQUISITORIAL; BUT PUBLIC MORALITY FORBIDS THAT THE TaAx- 
PAYER SHOULD BE FORCED TO Do ANY MORE HARD SWEARING THAN HE ALREADY DOEs. 


And Albert Einstein, a bona fide genius, 
allowed that “The hardest thing in the 
world to understand is the income tax.” 

Taxes, of course, were not invented by 
Americans. The word “tax” itself origi- 
nated with Medieval Latin’s taxare, 


meaning to touch, reproach, or to reck- 
on. But the concept of taxing can be 
traced back to the beginnings of record- 
ed history. The ancient Sumerians knelt 
to pay their cattle-taxes, and a bas-relief 


from an Egyptian pharaoh’s tomb shows 


the tax collector beating a taxpayer. 
Centuries later, the first modern income 
tax financed Great Britain’s wars against 
the French under Napoleon 

With all of these taxes, it was the un- 
happy lot of the less-privileged—vas- 
sals, peasants, and conquered peoples— 


to support the ruling classes, whether 
they be the free citizens of Athens, the 
lords and nobles of feudal baronies, or 
the courtiers of Frances King Louis XIV. 
“The art of taxation,” explained Jean 
Baptiste Colbert, that kings finance min- 
ister, “consists in so plucking the goose 
as to obtain the largest possible amount 
of feathers with the smallest possible 
amount of hissing.” 

Modern times—against a backdrop of 
representative government, the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and growing social 
concern—set the stage for taxation that, 
if not painless, would be less rending 
than in eras past. “We often forget that 
this nation was not founded for religious 
freedom, or freedom of the press or 
speech,” writes columnist Lynn Ashby. 
“No, what chipped off our ancestors to 
the point of going to war was taxes. The 
Stamp Act. The Boston Tea Party. Taxa- 
tion without representation.” 

The colonists waged and won the 
Revolutionary War, but when the new 
nation began, its coffers were empty. 
б Some means had to be found to sustain 
à „Ше hard-won freedom, but the govern- 

в ment operating under the Articles of 
< 4 Confederation had no power to tax. 
= 9 Revenue was to be contributed by the 
а 9 individual states. If they chose not to 
= = comply, the central government had no 
+ way to force them. 

As ratified in 1788, the Constitution 
accorded the federal government a gen- 
eral taxing power. “The Congress,” ac- 
cording to Article 1, Section 8, "shall 
have Power To lay and collect Taxes, 


Taxes played an important role in shaping the 
attitudes of the American colonists toward 
Great Britain prior to the Revolutionary War. 
In 1765, Bostonians protested the enforce- 
ment of the Stamp Act by burning the hated 
о Stamps in a bonfire (left, top). The newly in- 
= dependent United States relied chiefly on cus- 
= toms duties and tariffs for its revenue, until 
9 the expenses involved in conducting the Civil 
5 War caused Congress to resort to the nation’ 
. 8 first income tax (left, bottom). 
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Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the 
Debts and provide for the common De- 
fence and general Welfare of the United 
States . . . .” But the Constitution re- 
quired that all taxes be apportioned 
among the several states by population, 
a provision that made it unfeasible to 
collect taxes on individual levels of in- 
come. The Founding Fathers, with the 
taste of British tyranny still fresh in their 
collective memory, were disinclined to 
put the citizens’ pockets in ready reach 
of the new central government. 

At first, the young nation raised most 
of its needed moneys through customs 
duties and tariffs on foreign imports. But 
before long, Congress imposed taxes on 
domestically produced goods of an ever- 
widening variety. An excise tax—sixty 
cents on each gallon of a whiskey still’s 
capacity or nine cents on each gallon of 
whiskey actually distilled—set citizen 
against government, as enraged grain 
farmers of western Pennsylvania rose in 
armed revolt. Passed in 1791, the 
whiskey tax represented an intrusion on 
the very way of life of that region. For 
three years, westerners refused to pay, 
venting their wrath on revenue collec- 
tors sent to force their compliance. Sev- 
eral attempts to render the tax more 
palatable failed, until in 1794 the actions 
of the rebels forced President George 
Washington to dispatch armed troops to 
answer the farmers’ blatant defiance of 
federal authority. The so-called Whiskey 
Rebellion was put down, ending the na- 
tion’s first constitutional crisis and mak- 
ing the point that the federal govern- 
ment could and would enforce its laws. 

The question of how and what to tax 
was a continuing dilemma for the gov- 
ernment during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. President Thomas Jeffer- 
son, a champion of individual liberty, 
urged Congress to sweep away just 
about all of the taxes that had been im- 
posed on the American people. And in 
1802, the whiskey tax—as well as other 
similar, direct taxes (except one on 
salt).—was repealed. During the next 
few decades, the federal government got 
along on tariff revenue. This form of tax- 
ation angered the agricultural South, 
which was heavily reliant on the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods, and be- 
came an important factor in the dissolu- 
tion of the Union in 1861. 

The cataclysmic Civil War forced 
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Congress to look for revenue wherever 
it could be found. Among the measures 
adopted was Americas first income tax, 
which Congress passed on August 5, 
1861. The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
predecessor of the IRS,* was established 
the next year and dealt with all forms of 
internal tax, not just the income tax. 

The law passed by Congress called for 
a tax on all income, from “[any] source 
whatsoever." Incomes of less than $600 
per year were exempt, while those 
falling between that amount and 
$10,000 were taxed at a rate of three 
percent. People earning more than 
$10,000 faced a five percent tax on their 
incomes. As the war droned on, the fed- 
eral government required more revenue, 
leading in 1864 to a rise in the tax rates 
to five percent for incomes between 
$600 and $10,000, and to ten percent 
for those above $10,000. 


*The name of the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
changed to the Internal Revenue Service in 1953. 
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The 1894 income tax was a graduated tax 
aimed entirely at the rich, creating, its oppo- 
nents claimed, an economic class war be- 
tween the wealthy and the poor. In this 1895 
cartoon, Е В. Opper depicts millionaires Rus- 
sell Sage, Henrietta “Hetty” Green, and 
George Gould tearfully paying their share of 
the tax. 


Despite the urgency of financing the 
war, some Northerners resented the new 
taxes. One complained that “Everything 
is now taxed except coffins.” A New 
York Tribune editorial called the income 
tax “the most inquisitional, vexatious 
and unjust of all our taxes.” 

By 1872, the income tax, having been 
gradually reduced in the immediate post- 
war years, had been phased out. Once 
again, the U.S. government turned to tar- 
iffs as its primary source of revenue. 

The income tax’s disappearance from 
the scene, however, did not mean that it 
had been forgotten. The notion of di- 
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When the 1894 tax was declared unconstitu- 
tional because it was a “direct” tax, a move- 
ment to amend the Constitution was initiated. 
An amendment, passed by Congress in 1909, 
reached the “safe waters” of ratification in 1913 
(below, right). Called, even then, “Form 1040” 
(below, left), the first tax return was a simple af- 
fair that fit on two sides of a single sheet of pa- 
per Americans soon learned to line up at tax of- 
fice windows to file their returns (above). 


Form 1, 
INCOME S DERI EI эщ mew 
— TAX. шш. 
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rectly taxing those who could afford to 
pay became more popular, as many real- 
ized that indirect taxes such ав tariffs 
and excise duties hit those with lower 
incomes disproportionately hard. John 
Sherman, a Republican senator from 
Ohio, pointed out to his colleagues that 
“Everything that [the poor man] con- 
sumes we tax, and yet we are afraid” to 
tax the rich. The income tax, he con- 
cluded, “is the only one that tends to 


IN SAFE WATERS AT LAST 
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equalize these burdens between the rich 
and the poor.” Fourteen income tax bills 
were introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives between 1873 and 79, but 
none became law. 

Although a burgeoning populist 
movement continued to call for an in- 
come tax during the 1880s, its members’ 
arguments gained little support, largely 
due to the healthy state of the national 
treasury. In 1894, a year after a world- 
wide financial panic hit the American 
economy hard, Congress enacted a 
graduated income tax aimed entirely at 
the less than one percent of the popula- 
tion with earnings in excess of $4,000 
per year. Debate surrounding the tax— 
dubbed a “punishment for the rich man 
for being rich” and said to be smacking 
of “socialism, communism, and devil- 
ism”—concentrated on whether a mi- 
nority of the population could be specif- 
ically subjected to a tax by the majority. 

In 1895, the Supreme Court ruled the 
law unconstitutional on the technical 
grounds that it taxed real estate and as 
such was a “direct tax” that had to be, 
according to Article 1 of the Constitu- 
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tion, levied according to population. 
Justice Stephen Johnson Field, who 
sided with the majority, stated that “The 
present assault upon capital is but the 
beginning. It will be but the stepping 
stone to others, larger and more sweep- 
ing, till our political contests will be- 
come a war of the poor against the rich; 
a war constantly growing in intensity 
and bitterness.” Instead of relying on 
one segment of society, he argued, 
“every citizen should contribute his pro- 
portion, however small the sum, to the 
support of government... .” One news- 
paper exclaimed: “Ignorant class hatred 
has dashed itself in vain against the 
Constitution.” 

Despite this setback, support for an 
income tax remained strong. During his 
famous acceptance speech at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention held in 
Chicago in July 1896, presidential can- 
didate William Jennings Bryan declared: 
“When I find a man who is not willing 
to bear his share of the burdens of the 
government which protects him, I finda 
man who is unworthy to enjoy the 
blessings of a government like ours.” 

In continuing their crusade, advocates 
of an income tax set their sights on a 
constitutional amendment. A political 
wrangle over tariffs during a special ses- 
sion of Congress in 1909 resulted in a 
resolution calling for such an income- 
tax amendment being submitted to the 
states for ratification. But those who had 
proposed the resolution had done so for 
political reasons, not because they sup- 
ported the income tax. They were confi- 
dent that the amendment would not 
win approval in the required three- 
fourths of the states. 

However, although it took four years, 
one state after another did ratify the pro- 
posed amendment, which declared that 
“Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” Fi- 
nally, in February 1913, Wyoming’ leg- 
islature cast the thirty-sixth “yes” vote, 
thus making the Sixteenth Amendment 
the law of the land. 

During the next few months, the de- 
tails of a new income tax bill were 
worked out and passed by Congress. In 
October, President Woodrow Wilson— 
who had been elected on a platform ad- 
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vocating an income tax—signed the 
measure into law. Its provisions exempt- 
ed those with annual incomes below 
$3,000. Although, given the 1913 dollar 
value, this tax was not theoretically im- 
posed only on the very rich, allowable 
deductions once again resulted in only 
about one percent of the population ow- 
ing the government money. The top 
rate, applicable to incomes above 
$500,000, was seven percent. 

At first, few people seemed ruffled by 
the Wilson tax. One lawmaker an- 
nounced with a straight face that citi- 
zens would fulfill their tax obligation 
“willingly and cheerfully.” Some of the 
favored few who were obliged to pay in- 
come tax even thought the new tax a 
mark of distinction, since it signified 
their affluence. 

Among those who had grim forebod- 
ings about the tax was Dr. Charles Eliot, 
president of Harvard University, who de- 
clared that the tax would ultimately cause 
Americans to “lose their sturdy, indepen- 
dent, honest and just qualities which 
alone befit free men." The Nation maga- 
zine warned: “It is possible for a govern- 
ment to increase repeatedly the rates of 
such a tax." One lawmaker predicted that 


Just months before the Stock Market Crash of 
1929 would devastatingly alter the nation’s 
economy, tardy New York taxpayers lined up 
to get their returns in before the deadline, 
which was then March 15 (below). Four years 
later, as the country continued to deal with the 
Great Depression, Representative Martin 
Maas of Minnesota seemed somewhat non- 
plused on leaving the tax office set up on Capi- 
tol Hill for the benefit of Congressmen (right). 
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"a hand from Washington will stretch out 
to every mans house... ." 

No one, not even its sponsors, imag- 
ined in 1913 that the personal income 
tax would in time become a population- 
wide tax, the basic support of federal 
spending. “Never since then,” The New 
York Times observed years later, *has 
the taxpayer had it so good.” 

The income tax had made its debut 
just in time for World War I. Govern- 
ment spending soared from $1 billion in 
1916 to $19 billion three years later. A 
surtax of 13 percent was assessed on the 
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very highest incomes. And, soon after the 
USS. entered the war, Congress voted to 
lower the exemption from $3,000 to 
$1,000 for single taxpayers and $2,000 
for married couples. The government 
dispatched a volunteer force of “Four- 
Minute-Men” to communities across the 
country to give brief pep-talks urging 
people to pay their taxes proudly. At 
moving-picture houses, the words 
“Give Till It Helps” flashed onto 
screens. 

Out of a population of approxi- 
mately 105 million, only about 5 mil- 
lion paid income tax. And the tax was 
nominal—a $10,000-а-уеаг family 
paid only about $500 in income tax. 
By 1920, the bottom 99 percent of the 
taxpaying population contributed 
only 30 percent of all revenue collect- 
ed through the income tax. 

During the “Roaring Twenties,” 
prosperity brought federal budget 
surpluses, a rarity in the twentieth 
century. Good times led to tax cuts. 
But the rise in racketeering during 
the Prohibition era—1920 to 1933— 
resulted, in a roundabout way, in an 
even stronger Internal Revenue pres- 
ence. While federal agents seized 
whiskey stills and raided speakeasies, 
tax collectors reached out for income de- 
rived from those enterprises, as well as 
from extortion, bribery, gambling, and 
every other illegal pursuit. As one U.S. 
senator explained: ^The law taxes a man 
on his income. It does not care where he 
gets it.” In its most successful case, the 
Bureau pointed with pride to the convic- 
tion of gangster Al Capone іп 1931 on a 
charge of tax evasion for failing to list all 
his illicit income. 

The growing powers of the tax collec- 
tors gave some Americans cause for 
concern. Critic H. L. Mencken observed 
in 1926 that “The state has spread out its 
power until they penetrate to every act 
of the citizen, however secret; it has be- 
gun to throw around its operations with 
the high dignity and impeccability of a 
state-religion; its agents become a sepa- 
rate and superior caste, with authority 
to bind and loose." 

With the Great Depression, govern- 
ment revenues plummeted, leading 
Congress to raise income-tax rates. The 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1932 heralded an unprecedented in- 
crease in government involvement in 
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controversial words of Supreme Court 


the lives of the citizenry. A federal office- 
building boom in Washington, D.C., 
symbolized this new activism. The In- 
ternal Revenue Building, for example, 
completed in 1935, covered four entire 
city blocks. Above its main entrance, 
carved in stone, were the ennobling, if 


“Үт gonna be а millionaire when | grow up зо | won't have to рау any income tax," 


Over the years, Congress made many ad- 
justments to the income tax law in an effort 
to plug the loopholes open to the rich. The 
majority of the population—as evident from 
this 1934, Otto Soglow cartoon in which one 
boy says, “Гт gonna be a millionaire when І 
grow up so I wont have to pay any income 
tax.”—developed a cynicism about how 
much good such legislation would do. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Taxes 
are what we pay for a civilized society.”* 

Roosevelts New Deal programs of the 
1930s required money. In 1922, the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau had collected $1.6 
billion; by 1941, the annual figure had 
risen to $7.4 billion. Commerce Secretary 
Harry Hopkins felt that much good 
could come from taxes. He said, with per- 
haps partisan verve: ^We will tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect." 

World War II turned the income tax 
from a *class tax" aimed at the rich into a 
*mass tax." It was not long before Ameri- 


*Justice Holmes, tax historians have duly noted, 
made his oft-quoted pronouncement in 1904, be- 
fore the income tax existed. At that time, taxes as a 
percentage of income averaged only seven percent, 
as compared with close to forty percent today. 


cas more than 130 million people felt the 
wars seismic fiscal repercussions in their 
lives. The U.S. government needed vast 
sums of money to sustain the nation's 
salient part in the most sweeping conflict 
in history. As federal spending soared 
from $9.6 billion in 1940 to $95 billion 
by wars end, income-tax rates jumped to 
19 percent on $2,000 and 88 percent 
on $200,000. By 1945, 42.7 million 
Americans were filing income tax re- 
turns each year, 38 million more than 
in 1939 when war broke out in Eu- 
rope. 

Because the United States desper- 
ately needed an assured, steady flow 
of wartime revenue, Congress rein- 
troduced the current “pay-as-you-. 
go" income tax known as “with- 
holding tax," which had been a part 
of the original 1913 law but was 
abandoned in 1916.* By this means, 
the government, in effect, takes a 
due portion of the taxpayers income 
1 б at the source, before he or she ever 
has possession of it. In a sense, it 
takes compliance out of the taxpay- 
ers hands. The individual income tax 
< brought the government $150 billion 
ш during World War H, surpassing all 
F other sources of federal revenues. 
That huge amount, however, covered 
only part of the wars cost. By late 1945, 
the public debt stood at $280 billion, 
roughly six times what it had been four 
years earlier. 

During the second half of this century, 
the income tax has taken a wider, deep- 
er hold. Through peace or conflict, pros- 
perity or economic slump, the tax has 
endured. There have been a mind-bog- 
gling number of refinements and alter- 
ations, and the debate about which 
group should bear the brunt of the tax 
burden continues. 

When April 15 comes around, most 
American taxpayers do their reluctant 
best to meet their obligations to Uncle 
Sam. As Scarlett O'Hara fussed in Gone 
With the Wind: “Death and taxes and 
childbirth! There’s never any convenient 
time for any of them.” Ж 
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Freelance writer Edward Oxford’ most recent 
contribution to American Ніѕіогу—“Е Scott 
Fitzgerald”—appeared іп the November/De- 
cember 1996 issue. 


*The 1913 withholding affected income from all 
sources, rather than just wages, as is the case today. 
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RADIO SPIRITS is on a mission to introduce thousands of new people to the joys of “old-time radio" 
programming. So, for a limited time, we're offering these 30-minute programs for the UNBELIEVABLE 
price of only 53 cents each! Nine hours of classic radio entertainment for only $9.60 plus $6.00 
shipping and handling. You'll enjoy these terrific western radio shows over and over again! 


Here's what you'll get... 


Tape #1 - The Lone Ranger, starring Brace Beemer 
and John Todd 

Side A) “Four People Westbound” 3-3-44 (30 min.) 
Side B) “The Murder Kid" 1-17-44 (30 min.) 


Tape #2 - Hopalong Cassidy, starring William Boyd 
Side A) “Mystery at the Diamond 7” 1950s (30 min.) 
Side B) “The Golden Lure” 1950s (30 min.) 


Tape #3 - Gunsmoke, starring William Conrad as 
Май Dillon U.S. Marshal 

Side A) “Tap Day for Kitty” 7-30-55 (30 min.) 

Side B) “Innocent Linda” 8-6-55 (30 min.) 


Tape #4 - Have Gun, Will Travel, starring 

John Dehner as “Paladin” 

Side A) “The Hanging Cross” 12-21-58 (30 min.) 
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Tape #5 - Tales of The Texas Rangers, starring 
Joel McCrea 
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Tape #6 - The Cisco Kid, starring Jack Mather 
and Harry Lang 
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Tape #7 - The Six Shooter, starring James Stewart 
Side A) “Wyatt King” 1950s (30 min.) 
Side B) “Song and Supper” 1950s (30 min.) 


Tape #8 - Wild Bill Hickock, starring Guy Madison 
and Andy Devine 


Side A) “Tinker’s Revenge” 12-5-52 (30 min.) 
Side B) “Ruins of Black Canyon” 12-26-52 (30 min.) 


Tape #9 - The Lux Radio Theatre, hosted by 
Cecil B. DeMille 


Side А & B) “The Plainsman" Starring Fredric 
March 5-31-37 (60 min.) 


Here's how to order... 
Call Toll-Free (Visa or Mastercard) 1-800-RADIO-48 
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plus $6.00 shipping & handling payable to: 
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BY WILLIAM KASHATUS When former Negro Leaguer Jackie 
Robinson took his place in the Brooklyn Dodgers’ starting 


lineup on April 15, 1947, he initiated a major change not 
only in sports, but in American society as a whole. 


ON AUGUST 28, 1945, Jackie Robinson, the 
star shortstop of the Negro Leagues 
Kansas City Monarchs, arrived at the ex- 
ecutive offices of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
Baseball Club. Invited on the pretense that 
Branch Rickey, since 1942 a part owner of 
the club as well as its president and gener- 
al manager, was seeking top black talent 
in order to create a Negro League team of 
his own, Robinson approached the meet- 
ing with great reluctance. Deep down he 
wanted to break the color barrier that ex- 
isted in professional baseball, not discuss 
the possibility of playing for yet another 
all-black team. Little did he realize that 
Rickey shared his dream. 

A shrewd, talkative man who had 
dedicated his life to baseball, the 64- 
year-old Rickey was secretly plotting a 


sweeping revolution within the national 
pastime. He believed that integration of 
the major leagues would be good for the 
country as well as for the game. Finan- 
cial gain was only part of his motive—it 
was also a matter of moral principle. 
Rickey, a devout Methodist, disdained 
the bigoted attitudes of the white base- 
ball establishment. 

Greeting Robinson with a vigorous 
handshake, Rickey wasted no time in re- 
vealing his true intentions. “The truth 
is," he confessed, “I’m interested in you 
as a candidate for the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
I think you can play in the major 
leagues. How do you feel about it?" 

The young ball player was speechless. 
He had taught himself to be cynical 
toward all baseball-club owners, espe- 


In 1945, after a careful search for just the right man to do the job, Branch Richey (top), president, 
general manager, and part owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers, bucked the long segregationist histo- 
ry of major-league baseball by signing Jack Roosevelt (Jackie) Robinson to play in the Dodger 
organization. At the time he signed with the Dodgers, Jackie was a shortstop with the Kansas 
City Monarchs of the Negro Leagues (far right).During his ten seasons with the Dodgers, Robin- 
son played under three managers—Burt Shotten, Chuck Dressen (bottom), and Walt Alston. 
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cially white ones, in order to prevent any 
personal disillusionment. 

“What about it? You think you can 
play for Montreal?” demanded the 
stocky, beetle-browed executive. 

Robinson, awestruck, managed to say 
“yes.” He knew that the Montreal Royals 
was the Dodgers’ top minor-league team 
and that if he made good there, he had an 
excellent chance to crack the majors. “I 
just want to be treated fairly,” he added. 
“You will not be treated fairly!” Rickey 
snapped. “Nigger will be а compliment!” 

For the next three hours, Rickey inter- 
rogated the star shortstop. With great 
dramatic flair, he role-played every con- 
ceivable scenario that would confront the 
first player to break baseballs color barri- 
er: first he was a bigoted sportswriter who 
only wrote lies about Robinson's perfor- 
mance; next he was a Southern hotel 
manager refusing room and board; then, 
a racist major leaguer looking for a fight; 
and after that a waiter throwing Robinson 
out of a “for whites only” diner. In every 
scenario, Rickey cursed Robinson and 
threatened him, verbally degrading him 
in every way imaginable. The Dodger 
general managers performance was so 
convincing, Robinson later said, that “I 
found myself chain-gripping my fingers 
behind my back.” 
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When he was through, Rickey told 
Robinson that he knew he was “a fine 
ballplayer. But what I need,” he added, 
“is more than a great player. I need a 
man that will take abuse and insults for 
his race. And what I dont know is 
whether you have the guts!” 

Robinson struggled to keep his tem- 
per. He was insulted by the implication 
that he was a coward. “Mr. Rickey,” he 
retorted, “do you want a Negro whos 
afraid to fight back?” 

“No!” Rickey barked, “I want a ball- 
player with guts enough not to fight back. 
We cant fight our way through this. 
There’ virtually nobody on our side. No 
owners, no umpires, virtually no newspa- 
permen. And I’m afraid that many fans 
will be hostile too. Тһеу taunt you and 
goad you. They'll do anything to make 
you react. They'll try to provoke a race 
riot in the ball park.” 

As he listened, Robinson became 
transfixed by the Dodger president. He 
felt his sincerity, his deep, quiet strength, 
and his sense of moral justice. “We can 
only win,” concluded Rickey, “if we can 
convince the world that I'm doing this 
because you're a great ballplayer and a 
fine gentleman. You will symbolize a cru- 
cial cause. One incident, just one inci- 
dent, can set it back twenty years.” 
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Baseball’ first commissioner, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis (above, left), thwarted all 
attempts to desegregate the sport. Not until 
his 1944 death and the appointment of Al- 
bert “Happy” Chandler (above, right), a sup- 
porter of baseball’ integration, as his succes- 
sor did the signing of black athletes by major- 
league teams become a possibility. 


“Mr. Rickey,” Robinson finally said, “І 
think I can play ball in Montreal. I think 
І can play ball in Brooklyn. . . . If you 
want to take this gamble, I will promise 
you there will be no incident.” 

The agreement was sealed by a hand- 
shake. Jackie Robinson and Branch Rick- 
ey had launched a noble experiment to 
integrate major-league baseball. Two 
years later, in 1947, when Robinson ac- 
tually broke the color barrier, winning 
rookie-of-the-year honors with the 
Dodgers, he raised the hopes and expec- 
tations of millions of black Americans 
who believed that deeply rooted patterns 
of discrimination could be changed. 


In 1945, segregation was the most distin- 
guishing characteristic of American race 
relations. More than half of the nation’s 
15 million African Americans still lived 
in the South, amidst a society that sanc- 
tioned the principle of “equal but sepa- 
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letters in four sports, including track (above, 
left), while a student at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles. As a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army during World War II (above, 
right), Robinson faced a court-martial for re- 
fusing to move to the back of a military bus; 
he was acquitted and honorably discharged. 


rate.” A rigid system of state and local or- 
dinances enforced strict separation of the 
races in schools, restaurants, movie the- 
aters, and even restrooms. For blacks, 
these so-called “Jim Crow laws”* meant 
inferior public schools, health care, and 
public lodging, as well as discriminatory 
voter registration procedures that kept 
many of them disenfranchised. 

For the nearly one million African 
Americans who had served in the armed 
forces during World War II, the contradic- 
tion inherent in their fight against totali- 
tarianism abroad while enduring segrega- 
tion at home was insufferable. No longer 
willing to knuckle under to Jim Crow, this 
young generation of black Americans was 
determined to secure full political and so- 
cial equality. Many migrated to Northern 


* Originally used in connection with legislation en- 
acted in Southern states during the nineteenth cen- 
tury to separate the races on public transportation, 
the term “Jim Crow law” eventually applied to all 
statutes that enforced segregation. 
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cities, where they found better jobs, better 
schooling, and freedom from landlord 
control. Together with their white allies, 
these Northern blacks would lay the 
foundations of the momentous civil rights 
campaign of the 1950s and ‘60s. And 
Jackie Robinson became their hero. 

To be sure, Robinson’s challenge to 
baseballs whites-only policy was a formi- 
dable one. Blacks had been expelled from 
the major leagues when segregation was 
established by the 1896 Supreme Court 
ruling in Plessy v. Ferguson.* Racist atti- 
tudes were reinforced by the significant 
numbers of white Southerners who 
played in the majors, as well as by the ex- 
tensive minor-league system that existed 
in the South. When blacks established 
their own Negro Leagues, white journal- 
ists, as well as historians, ignored them. 

Despite the periodic efforts of some 
white club owners to circumvent the 
racist policies and sign exceptional Ne- 
gro Leaguers, the majors continued to 
bar blacks through the end of World War 


*The 1896 decision of the Supreme Court in Plessy 
у. Ferguson upheld a Louisiana law that required rail- 
roads in that state to provide “equal but separate ac- 
commodations for the white and colored races.” It 
was this “equal but separate” doctrine that made the 
discriminatory practices of this century legal in the 
United States. The Court essentially reversed itself in 
its 1954 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas 
decision, effectively ending legal segregation. 


II. Baseball Commissioner Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis ensured the sports 
segregationist policies by thwarting all 
efforts to sign blacks, while publicly stat- 
ing that *There is no rule, formal or in- 
formal, or any understanding—unwrit- 
ten, subterranean, or sub-anything— 
against the hiring of Negro players by the 
teams of organized baseball." Not until 
Landis died in 1944, however, did base- 
ball open the door for integration. 

The new commissioner, Albert *Hap- 
py" Chandler, was adamant in defend- 
ing the “freedom of blacks," especially 
those who served in the war, to *make it 
in major league baseball" Chandlers 
support for integration earned for him 
the open hostility of the owners of 15 of 
the 16 major-league clubs, the exception 
being the Dodgers and Branch Rickey. 

Publicly, Rickey never revealed his inten- 
tions of breaking the color barrier. Instead, 
he announced to the baseball world that he 
was going to organize a team to be known 
as the “Brown Dodgers” or the “Brown 
Bombers” as part of a new, all-black “Unit- 
ed States League.” His scouts combed 
baseball leagues across the country, as well 
as in Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, and 
Venezuela, for black prospects. What Rick- 
ey really wanted to find wasa talented, col- 
lege-educated ballplayer who would be 
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able to contradict the popular myth of 
black ignorance. His search narrowed to 
Jack Roosevelt Robinson, then an infielder 
for the Kansas City Monarchs. 


Born on January 31, 1919, in Cairo, 
Georgia, Jackie was the grandson of a 
slave and the fifth child of a sharecropper 
who deserted his family. Raised by his 
mother in a white, middle-class neigh- 
borhood in Pasadena, California, Jackie 
and his brothers and sister were verbally 
ridiculed and frequently pelted with 
rocks by local children. Rather than en- 
dure the humiliation, the boys formed a 
gang and began to return fire. 

What saved the young Jackie from 
more serious trouble and even crime was 
his exceptional athletic ability. Robin- 
sons high school career was distin- 
guished by remarkable success in foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball, and track. His 
versatility earned him an athletic schol- 
arship, first to Pasadena Junior College 
and later to the University of California 
at Los Angeles, where he earned varsity 
letters in four different sports and All- 
American honors in football. 

Drafted into the Army in the spring of 
1942, Robinson applied to be admitted to 
Officers’ Candidate School, but was de- 
nied admission because of his race. His 
application was eventually approved, 


2 however, thanks to the help of boxing 
2 champion Joe Louis, who was stationed 
Е with Jackie at Fort Riley, Kansas. Com- 
4 missioned a second lieutenant, Robinson 
© 5 continued during the next few years to 
= = defy discriminatory practices within the 


military. When, in July 1944, he refused to 
move to the rear of a military bus at Fort 
Hood, Texas, Robinson was charged with 


During the historic meeting between Robin- 
son and Rickey in 1945 (top), the Dodger ex- 
ecutive brutally described what the first play- 
er to cross baseball’ color line would endure. 
The joviality of the congratulations offered 
Robinson by former Senator James Mead 
and Brooklyn Borough President John Cash- 
more prior to Jackie’ first game at Ebbets 
Field in April 1947 (center) belied the preju- 
dice that he would have to face as the team 
traveled from city to city. Ebbets Field (bot- 
tom)—the Dodgers’ small, intimate home 
stadium in Brooklyn’ Flatbush section— 
offered fans a chance to feel close to their 
beloved players, including Robinson. 


insubordination and court-martialed. But 
the case against him was weak—the 
Army had recently issued orders against 
such segregation—and a good lawyer won 
his acquittal. Although he received an 
honorable discharge in November 1944, 
Robinson’ time in the military had left 
him feeling vulnerable and uncertain 
about the future. 

Shortly after his discharge, the Kansas 
City Monarchs, one of the most talented 
of baseball's Negro League teams, offered 
Robinson a contract for four hundred 
dollars a month. While with the Mon- 
archs, Robinson established himself as a 
fine defensive shortstop with impressive 
base stealing and hitting abilities. But he 
hated barnstorming through the South, 
with its Jim Crow restaurants and hotels, 
and frequently allowed his temper to get 
the better of him. 

Some teammates thought Jackie too 
impatient with the segregationist treat- 
ment of blacks. Others admired him for 
his determination to take a stand against 
racism. Yet Robinson never saw himself 
as a crusader for civil rights as much as an 
athlete who had grown disillusioned with 
his chosen career. “When I look back at 
what I had to go through,” he recalled 
years later, “I can only marvel at the many 
black players who stuck it out for years in 
the Jim Crow leagues because they had 
nowhere to go. The black press, some lib- 
eral sportswriters and even a few politi- 
cians were banging away at those Jim 
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Crow barriers in baseball, but I never ex- 
pected the walls to come tumbling down 
in my lifetime. I began to wonder why I 
should dedicate my life to a career where 
the boundaries of progress were set by 
racial discrimination.” 

There were indications, however, that 
the tide was turning in favor of integra- 
tion. On April 16, 1945, Robinson was 
invited along with two other Negro 
League stars—Marvin Williams of the 
Philadelphia Stars and the Cleveland 
Buckeyes’ Sam Jethroe—to try out for the 
Boston Red Sox. Manager Joe Cronin was 
especially impressed with the Monarchs’ 
shortstop, but still passed on the oppor- 
tunity to sign him. Nevertheless, the try- 

continued on page 56 
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Although many white fans eagerly sought — 
Robinson’ autograph (bottom, left), others 
did their best to make his life miserable by 
heckling, shouting insults, and making 
threats. Among the many pieces of hate mail 
Jackie received was a letter threatening his 
life if he played in Cincinnati’ Crosley Field 
in May 1947 (top); Robinson not only 
played, he hit a home run. At the end of the 
47 season, ]. С. Taylor Spink, publisher of 
Sporting News, presented Robinson with 
the magazines award as “Rookie of the Year” 
in the National League (bottom, right). 
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FOR A BRIEF MOMENT on the evening of April 
8, 1974, Atlanta Braves slugger Henry 
Aaron watched with wonder as the base- 
ball he had just driven toward the brood- 
ing, Atlanta sky disappeared over Fulton 
County Stadium’s left-field wall. The 
proud, stoic outfielder did not 
normally admire his home 
runs, but this one was unique: 
this was home run number 
715—the historic shot that 
broke Babe Ruths much- 
revered home-run record that 
had stood for 39 years. When 
Aaron, bearing an uncharacter- 
istic grin of satisfaction, 
touched home plate moments 
later after rounding the bases, 
nearly 54,000 Braves fans erupt- 
ed in frenzied delight. 

Not every baseball fan reveled 
in Aarons milestone, however. 
Many white fans were affronted 
by the notion that a black man 
could eclipse the record held by 
their beloved, immortal Ruth. In 
fact, the smile that blanketed 
Aaron’ face as he concluded his 
landmark home-run trot was 
born as much from relief as from 
satisfaction. The previous year, 
as he crept ever closer to the 
record, had been a private purga- 
tory for Aaron. During that try- 
ing 1973 season, he received 
thousands of mean-spirited let- 
ters, some of them vicious and 
laced with death threats. Guards 
had to escort him from stadiums; 
he had even feared for his children’s safety. 
But through it all, Aaron had kept his 
emotions to himself, letting his bat do his 
talking; it was a policy he had followed 
throughout his career. 

Born in Mobile, Alabama, on Febru- 
ary 5, 1934, Aaron honed his skills on 
the area’s rough fields and baseball dia- 
monds. By the age of 17, his hitting 
prowess had earned him a spot with the 
famed Negro Leagues’ Indianapolis 
Clowns, as well as the attention of nu- 
merous professional scouts. In 1953, 
Aaron won the Most Valuable Player 
award while helping to integrate the 
Class A South Atlantic League, and the 
following spring, he reached the majors 
with the then-Milwaukee Braves. 

Seven seasons had passed since Jackie 
Robinson had broken baseball’ color line, 
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and Henry was among a second wave of 
black ballplayers who played their way 
onto major-league rosters. Significantly, 
the Civil Rights Movement began in 
earnest that same year, inspired by the 
Brown у. the Board of Education of Topeka, 


slugger discusses Jackie Robinson’ 
challenge of baseball’ color line and 
his own pursuit of Babe Ruth’ record. 


Kansas Supreme Court case, which over- 
turned the legality of *separate but equal" 
standards across the country. 

Baseball may have become society’s 
vanguard in the war against racial segre- 
gation, but as Aaron experienced, many 
doors still remained, both literally and 
figuratively, closed to black ballplayers. 
Robinson had proven that success on the 
base paths helped to silence the abusers 
and to quash prejudice on and off the 
field, and Aaron wasted no time making 
his mark. In 1957, “Hank,” as he had 
been dubbed by the Braves' publicity di- 
rector, Donald Davidson, during his 
rookie campaign, was named the Nation- 
al Leagues Most Valuable Player. He was 
on his way to arguably the greatest career 
of any baseball player. Over the course of 
23 seasons, he would set astonishing new 


records—for home runs, 755; runs bat- 
ted in (RBD, 2,297; total bases, 6,856— 
and add two batting titles, four RBI 
crowns, and 24 allstar-game perfor- 
mances to his unparalleled résumé. 
Today, 15 years after being elected to 
baseballs Hall of Fame, Henry 


Aaron is the Atlanta Braves’ senior 
vice president and assistant to the 
president (Stan Kasten), and often 
represents the organization in 
community relations activities. In 
the following interview, Aaron dis- 
cusses the impact Jackie Robinson 


REMEMBERS 


BY BRYAN ETHIER With 755 home 
runs to his credit, the former Braves’ 


had on his career, and also re- 
counts some of the trials he and 
other black ballplayers faced in 
crossing the “color line.” 


AMERICAN HISTORY: As a 
young black ballplayer, what was 
your reaction when you learned 
of Jackie Robinson signing with 
the Dodgers? 

HENRY AARON: Well, I guess it 
was kind of like putting it in the 
same perspective as the signing of 
the bill that ended discrimination 
as far as drinking fountains and 
railroads and bath facilities, and 
things like that. Kind of taking a 
burden off your back, when you 
felt like Jackie Robinson had done 
something to give every black kid 
a chance to live his dream. 

AH: Do you recall the time, as a 
young player, when you first met 
Jackie? 

AARON: When I was in high 
school—when I was in Mobile, Alaba- 
та--І remember Jackie Robinson. They 
had a farm team in Mobile, and teams al- 
ways used to come through there to play 
the Mobile Bears. And Jackie came there 
to make a speech, and I remember that I 
stayed out of school to listen to him 
speak. 

AH: Did that speech, and meeting him at 
that time, set your career on its course? 


Now an executive with the Atlanta Braves or- 
ganization, Henry Aaron (right) continues to 
speah out for equal opportunity for African 
Americans in baseball as managers and in 
front-office positions. On April 8, 1974, 
Aaron hit his 715th major-league home run 
(right, inset), breaking Babe Ruth’ long-held 
grip on one of baseball’ most prized records. 
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When he finally set baseballs new home-run 
record, Aaron—shown here holding the ball 
that had made it a reality—felt relief, as well 
as elation over his accomplishment. His pur- 
suit of the record was not welcomed by many 
baseball fans, who demonstrated that, de- 
spite the number of black players then on 
major-league rosters, much prejudice still re- 
mained in the sport and in American society. 


AARON: Well, he certainly did affect 
me when I listened to him. But even be- 
fore then he affected me, just knowing 
that Jackie Robinson was the first black 
man that ever played professional base- 
ball certainly inspired me to go ahead 
and fulfill my dream. 

AH: When he came up to the big 
leagues, did every black baseball fan in 
America become a Dodger fan? 
AARON: І would have to say almost nine- 
ty percent of the blacks—of minorities in 
this country—became Dodger fans. In 
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fact, a lot of them still hold the Dodgers to 
be true. They still feel like they were the 
ones who broke the ice, and they need to 
be loyal to them. You have to remember 
that black folks are very loyal, and I would 
have to say that was a turning point in the 
Dodgers’ career. 

AH: There was some comment at the 
time that Jackie was brought up by 
Branch Rickey more because of his per- 
sonality, his upbringing, and his intelli- 
gence than for his baseball ability. Per- 
haps there were more athletic players 
who could have been brought up? 
AARON: I'm sure some of that was true. 
I'm sure they probably could’ve brought 
in a lot more, many more, players that 
had more talent than Jackie Robinson. 
But that wasnt the only criteria at that 
time. You had to have somebody who 
could deal with the pressure; you had to 
have somebody who had the outlook of 
a Dr. Martin Luther King, who could 
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turn the other cheek at times, and also 
be able to play baseball so that people 
would appreciate it. So, I'm sure the 
things mentioned, all of that was true. 
AH: What was it about Jackie personal- 
ity that made him a good choice to be the 
first black man in major-league baseball? 
AARON: Jackie Robinson was an edu- 
cated man; he understood the pressure. 
He understood that if he failed, he would 
set integration back—as far as baseball— 
twenty or thirty years. He [Rickey] felt 
like Jackie was intelligent enough to 
know that he had to— its unfortunate— 
but he had to prove himself, not only to 
his teammates, but to everybody in the 
country; that if given the opportunity, 
blacks could play baseball as well as 
everybody else. But also, that if given the 
opportunity he could withstand a little 
bit more than that, because you had a lot 
of Southerners still playing in the major 
leagues, and they didnt like integration. 
A lot of players on the opposite teams 
didnt like it. You also had some team- 
mates that didnt like him playing in the 
big leagues. 

AH: At the beginning of his rookie year, 
three of his teammates circulated a peti- 
tion to prevent him from playing, cor- 
rect? 

AARON: Thats true. So, I don’t know 
that I could have played under those 
conditions. I played under a lot of tough 
conditions, but playing under those 
conditions where you had some of your 
teammates, had some of the players . . . 
you just wondered sometimes if when 
you walked in the shower, everybody 
wouldnt run out. 

AH: Over his career, Jackie began to 
change and became more embittered, 
did he not? 

AARON: He had proven himself, that if 
given the opportunity he could play 
baseball. He had proven that to himself, 
but he was a man, and he had a temper 
just like everyone else. He felt like he 
had done all of these things, and he just 
needed to be his own man. He had a lot 
of pressure stored up in him from when 
people would slide into-him, slap him, 
call him names, and all that other stuff. 
He just felt like he didn't need to take 
that anymore. 

AH: There was a lot of prejudice in base- 
ball at that time; was it across the board? 
AARON: There was a lot of prejudice; I 
dont know if it was across the board, 


but there was enough of it. There was a 
lot of it there with just about every team 
in the major leagues. 

AH: Was Rickey right to be so careful 
about the type of player he brought up? 
AARON: I thought he brought up the 
right person. Not everybody, as Гуе said 
before, could have handled it. Jackie 
Robinson did handle it. I think the 
Dodgers was the right club to be with. I 
think that Jackie Robinson was the right 
person to achieve this goal. 

AH: Was Branch Rickey the right person 
to embark on this journey? 

AARON: Oh yes, no question about it. 
AH: Why do you say that? 

AARON: He knew what it was going to 
take, and he foresaw at the time that if 
Jackie Robinson broke into the major 
leagues, it was going to change the whole 
concept of baseball—not only with the 
Dodgers, but with the whole major 
leagues. And it did. I think that black 
players changed the way that baseball 
was played as far as speed and power and 
doing some other things. And that holds 
true right now. When Jackie was playing, 
and after Jackie and in my era, it has con- 
tinued that black players, most of them, 
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can do things on the base paths that the 
average person just can’t do. 

AH: Do you think Jackie was aware that 
this was more than just a sports issue, 
and was a societal issue as well? 
AARON: І think he realized this was 
more than a sports issue. . . . He had to 
look at it from the standpoint that he was 
the prime example. If he failed, baseball 
was going to be set back twenty or thirty 
years. And he had the world, everything 
on his shoulders, as far as baseball and 
for that matter, sports. 

AH: Where would baseball be today 
without Jackie Robinson? 

AARON: . . Хоц would see guys hitting, 
going base to base. Ty Cobb, when he 
played, from what I gather, was one of 
the greatest players who ever played. 
Along came Lou Brock, then Rickey 
Henderson, who erased all those 
records, and showed that stealing the 
number of bases that Ty Cobb stole was 
easy to erase. Along came myself, and I 
hit 755 home runs . . . . Black baseball 
players have set all kinds of examples in 
sports, especially in baseball. 

AH: Werent there a lot of people rooting 
against you when it came to setting the 


home run record? 
AARON: Thats true. That didn't bother 
me as much as you hear. Jackie Robin- 
son had set the tone, and I was not 
about to fold the tent. I was there to per- 
form my duty, and I knew that I had 
been given the opportunity to play. And 
just for a few people to write a few letters 
and all these other things, it didnt make 
any difference to me. 
AH: When you were a rookie in 1954, 
how had Jackie broken down some of 
the barriers? What were some of the 
challenges you faced? 
AARON: I think playing with your 
teammates was a little bit easier. When 
Jackie came up, I think his teammates 
were against his playing in the big 
leagues. I think when I got to the big 
leagues, it was a little easier for me to 
play with my teammates, although I still 
had problems. Hotels had been integrat- 
ed in some areas. We still had problems 
with spring training because most teams 
trained in the South. But a lot of things 
had happened before Jackie got there, 
and after he got there, it was a little easi- 
er for black players to get around. 
continued on page 62 
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BY ROBERT W. DREXLER In addition to opening up trade with China, the first 
visit ever by an American ship to the port of Canton in 1784 also led to the 
first human-rights struggle between the Asian giant and the United States. 


IN THE LATE eighteenth century, the lure of 
the Orient and the promise of great wealth 
began to attract American seamen and 
traders to China’s port of Canton, which 
had been open to Europeans since an ear- 
ly sixteenth-century Portuguese vessel of- 
fered its cargo of spices in exchange for 
silk and camphor. During the next 250 
years, Dutch, Danish, French, and British 
traders had also traveled to China, buying 
tea, silk, porcelain, and other goods that 
brought great wealth to investors in such 
enterprises as the Dutch and the British 
East India companies. 

Relative latecomers, the newly inde- 
pendent Americans made their first foray 
into China in 1784. Revolutionary War 
veteran Samuel Shaw of Boston arrived in 
Canton (now Guangzhou) on August 
30 of that year, having spent two days 
at Whampoa, the city’s anchorage, 
some 12 miles downriver. The United 
States had just won its independence 
from Great Britain, and Shaw had come 
to one of the world’s oldest nations as a 
representative of its youngest. 

The New Englander recorded his mo- 
mentous meeting with local mandarins Me 
in his journal, noting that “Ours being As the commercial agent of a group of Ameri- 
the first American ship that had ever vis- сап investors, Samuel Shaw—shown above in 
ited China, it was some time before the — a portrait by John Johnston— sailed to Can- 
Chinese could fully comprehend the ton, China, in 1784 aboard the Empress of 
distinction between Englishmen and us. China, which thus became the first merchant 
They styled us the New People, апа ship from the new United States to do business 
when, by the тар, we conveyed to them with the Asian giant. The Empress appears оп 
an idea of the extent of our country... far left in the scene pictured on a fan presented 
they were not a little pleased at the — toher captain, John Green, by Chinese officials. 
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prospect of so considerable a market for 
the productions of their own empire.” 
And so this first American venture 
into commercial trade with China was 
off to a promising start. Three months 
later, however, an incident involving hu- 
man rights violations caused Shaw to re- 
consider whether he should continue 
the relationship. His decision led to the 
Americans becoming embroiled in what 
became known as the “Canton War.” 


Americas war for independence from 
Great Britain had only recently ended, 
when a group of 
merchants 
from 


Yorkand Phil- 
adelphia, intent on 
trading with China, offered 
Shaw the position of factor and 
commercial agent for a voyage that 
would take him from the United States to 


the mercantile center of Canton. He un- 
dertook the 188-day voyage from New 
York aboard the Empress of China, which 
thus became the first American vessel to 
reach East Asia. As the ships business 
agent, Shaw planned to obtain a large car- 
go of Chinese tea in exchange for more 
than 28 tons of ginseng, a tuberous root 
highly fancied in China as an aphrodisi- 
ac, which had been found growing wild 
on the slopes of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in New York and New England. 
Because foreign ships were not al- 
lowed to sail upriver from Whampoa, 
Shaw and his colleagues left the Em- 
press of China there and boarded Chi- 
nese boats for Canton, where all West- 
erners were required to live and trade in 
a confined area on the outskirts of 
the city. Shaws first meetings 
with both Chinese and 
European merchants 
was a cordial one. 
*On the day of 
our arrival," 
he wrote, 
буу че 
were 


v 
= 


visited 
by the principal 
p^ Chinese merchants, 


and by the chiefs and gentle- 
men of the Danish and Dutch facto- 
ries; the next day, by several English gen- 
tlemen . . .” When Shaw paid return calls 
on those who had visited him, his arrival 
was heralded by the firing of no fewer 
than 150 salutes from the guns of the Eu- 
ropean ships. It was a traditional cour- 
tesy, but one that was practiced exces- 
sively in those waters. The local Chinese 


usually tolerated such Western toying 
with the gunpowder that their ancestors 
had invented some thousand years earli- 
er. A similar salute by a British ship, 
however, soon threatened to destroy the 
Western trading system in Canton. 

On the evening of November 24, 1784, 
Captain Williams of the British ship Lady 
Hughes entertained dinner guests on 
board his vessel. As the visitors prepared 
to return ashore, one of the ships guns 
fired the customary salute. The force of 
this blast inadvertently killed a Chinese 
fisherman and wounded two others in a 
sampan that was alongside, but out of 
view of the Lady Hughes. Aware that un- 
der Chinese law the only atonement for a 
killing was the execution of the one re- 
sponsible, Captain Williams immediately 
sent the offending gunner into hiding. He 
knew that the Chinese authorities would 
not care that the death had been acciden- 
tal; execution would be mandatory. 

Despite the harshness of their law, 
the Chinese did make a fine distinction 
regarding the method of execution. In- 
tentional killings saw the murderer de- 
capitated; accidents carried a sentence 
of strangulation, which the Chinese 
considered preferable because the vic- 
tims body was not disfigured. Often, 
the condemned were brought to the 
public execution ground in an opi- 
um-induced daze—not so much 
out of compassion as from a Chi- 
nese desire to avoid a loss of 
decorum at the event. 

Unable to discover where the gunner 
of the Lady Hughes was hiding, the Chi- 
nese authorities kidnapped an English 
merchant, George Smith, who was em- 
ployed by the ships owners. They in- 
tended to hold Smith hostage in an effort 
to force Captain Williams to hand over 
the gunner for execution. Lured into the 
quarters of a Chinese associate, Smith 
was seized, forced into a sedan chair, and 
carried off to within the walled city of 
Canton, where he was confined inside a 
prison that featured all the horrors that 
the Chinese had been refining for ages. 
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In addition to seizing Smith, the Chi- 
nese authorities halted all business trans- 
actions with Westerners in Canton and 
ordered their Chinese servants and staff to 
withdraw behind the city’s walls. The for- 
eign merchants, including Shaw, found 
themselves isolated on the narrow strip of 
land between the walls and the Pearl Riv- 
er, where the Western traders had built 
their business and living quarters. 

The Chinese drew up some forty gun- 
boats on the river to intimidate the 
Westerners, who in those early years 
had no warships of their own to sum- 
mon for protection. Most of the com- 
mercial vessels mounted only a few 
guns for defense against pirates, as well 
as for saluting, and carried some small 
arms for the crew. The besieged mer- 


Foreign traders were required to live and 
conduct business outside the walls of the city 
of Canton. Not long after Shaw’ 1784 voy- 
age to China, the Americans followed the ex- 
ample of the Danish, Spanish, Swedish, 
British, French, and other nationalities who 
had established compounds or Hongs on the 
banks of the Pearl River. 


chants got word to their ships anchored 
at Whampoa to send small boats with 
armed crewmen up the river to defend 
them in their quarters. The Chinese 
fired on the boats, but all got through 
safely, including one from the Empress of 
China which was transporting, in effect, 
the first American armed force in Asia. 
After a few days, Chinese officials be- 
gan parleys with the Westerners, warn- 
ing them that all the provinces armed 
forces were being readied to suppress 
the foreigners’ resistance to the imple- 
mentation of imperial law. Although the 
Chinese had only vague, confused ideas 
about the merchants countries of origin, 
they were already adept at playing one 
nationality off against another. In this 
case, the officials aimed to isolate the 
British by ordering each of the other for- 
eign contingents to send a representa- 
tive to meet with a senior mandarin. 
Before attending the meeting, the 
group conversed with the Englishmen 
and agreed that they would be united in 
conveying the message "that the seizing 
of Mr. Smith was considered, not as a 
matter affecting the English only, but as 
nearly concerning every foreign trader in 


Canton, whose property or person could 
now no longer be considered secure." 
Shaw was among those who went to the 
meeting, which was held at a pagoda in 
an area normally closed to foreigners. 
Upon arrival, he and the other merchants 
were made to pass between ranks of 
guards armed with drawn broadswords. 

The mandarin warned the nervous 
merchants against becoming involved in 
a dispute caused by the British, who, he 
reminded them, were their commercial 
competitors. He thereupon benignly of- 
fered tea, served in fine porcelain ware, 
and seemed unperturbed when the mer- 
chants declined the refreshment. He 
then presented two bolts of exquisite 
silk to each of them as a token of 
“friendship.” None of the men could re- 
sist taking the gift, including Shaw, who 
dutifully gave it to the American Con- 
gress when he returned home. 

The Chinese official informed the as- 
sembled merchants that all but the British 
would now be “permitted” to send their 
boats and armed men back to their mer- 
chant vessels anchored downriver, but he 
insisted that the boats fly a Chinese ban- 
ner, instead of their national flags, for 


Tea, shipped in boxes such as the one below, 

was the mainstay of the China trade. In 

: 1785, New York City newspapers an- 

ЗАБ nounced the availability of a shipment of tea 
= and other desirable commodities, recently 

arrived aboard the Empress of China. 


themselves finally brought back their 
ships gunner and exchanged him for 
the hostage. But they thanked Shaw for 
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“protection.” Most of 
the merchants were 
ready to yield to the 
Chinese demands, but 
Shaw, disgusted by 
their attitude, vowed 
that he and his ship- 
mates would stay and 
support the British, 
come what may. 

The forces the Chi- 
nese had deployed to 
threaten the merchants 
had not intimidated the 
American. Their arms, 
Shaw observed, consisted 
mostly of swords, match- 
lock muskets, and bows 
and arrows. Although the Westerners 
would not have been able to defend their 
quarters against a horde of attackers, 
Shaw estimated that together, with the 
British included, they could fight their 
way back to the safety of their ships. 


provisions had been made 
jointly by the merchants 
for such an eventuality. 
Shaw insisted that min- 
utes be taken during 
their meetings so that 
each would be obliged 
to state for the record 
his willingness to join 
the others in defense of their 
mutual interests. 
The Americans resistance to 
Chinese brutality and threats 
was all the more remarkable 
because he had more to lose if 
the Chinese suspended his 


Until a year before this affair, Shaw had right to trade at Canton. The 
devoted his entire adult life to fighting European merchants were 
against the British, not for them. Having backed by powerful trading 


enlisted in the Continental Army outside 
Boston in 1775 as soon as he turned 21, he 
had endured the winter at Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania; crossed the Delaware River 
with George Washington; and, as a major 
in the artillery, helped defeat the British at 
Yorktown, Virginia, in 1781. After the war 
ended, however, Shaw had favored recon- 
ciliation with Great Britain and its Tory 
sympathizers in America. Now, at Canton, 

he was defending British merchants and 
ships belonging to the gigantic East India 

Company, the same firm whose tea Shaws 
compatriots had dumped into Boston har- 
bor in 1773. 

Shaw argued with the European mer- 
chants that the kidnapping of Smith was 
not just a British concern but a threat to 
the interests of all foreign merchants, 
and he urged that they form a united 
front against the Chinese. In addition, 
he declared himself astonished that no 


companies that had enormous 
resources to help them weath- 
er a suspension. Some, like 
the British and the Dutch, had 
colonial bases in India or 
Southeast Asia to which they 
could conveniently withdraw. 
By contrast, Shaw and his colleagues 
aboard the Empress of China were gam- 
bling on a single, thinly stretched voy- 
age that, if it were to fail, would incur se- 
rious personal losses for all involved, in- 
cluding financial ruin for Shaw himself. 
But it was obvious from Shaws con- 
duct in Canton that he had lost none of 
the youthful idealism and physical 
courage he had displayed during the 
Revolutionary War. Unfortunately, these 
qualities were in short supply among his 
fellow merchants. Rejecting Shaw’s ar- 
guments, the Europeans deserted the 
British and, even worse, the British 


his support and told him there was no 
longer need for his boatload of armed 
Americans at the merchants’ quarters. 

Shaw sent his men back downriver to 
the Empress of China. He made certain, 
however, that their boat “was not dis- 
graced by the Chinese flag” and that it 
returned proudly flying the flag of the 
new United States. 

The incident resolved, trading was re- 
sumed in Canton, and Shaw purchased 
the cargo of tea he had sought. Some 
months later he learned that the hapless 
gunner of the Lady Hughes had been ex- 
ecuted by strangulation. Westerners 
thereafter did not fire salutes in the wa- 
ters around Canton. 


When Shaw returned to the United 
States, his cargo of tea fetched a hand- 
some profit for all those who had invest- 
ed in the venture. He wrote a formal ac- 
count of his historic voyage for John Jay, 
who was then serving as secretary for for- 
eign affairs of the government under the 
Articles of Confederation. Describing the 
Lady Hughes incident as the “Canton 
War,” Shaw reported to Jay, with consid- 
erable understatement, that it had placed 

continued on page 63 
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At home on the 


HIGH 
SEAS 


BY DOROTHY BLACK Rather than remain home alone for long periods of 


time, the wives of many nineteenth-century ship captains accompanied their 


husbands on trade or whaling voyages, making their homes on the high seas. 


WHEN MAINE NATIVE Georgia Marie Blanchard went to sea with her 
husband in 1906, she entitled her new shipboard journal, “Our 
Wedding Trip Around the Horn,” and noted that “It seems like 
old times for I had spent most of my youth at sea with my 
brother and sister.” The age in which а seamans wife and chil- 
dren might accompany him on ex- 
tended sea voyages was quickly com- 
ing to an end by the time the new 
Mrs. Blanchard began her journal, 
but for most of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, it had been a common practice in 
New England seaport towns. Wives 
of ship captains regularly sailed with 
their seafaring husbands to ports 
around the world and could often 
talk with great familiarity about 
cities ranging from Liverpool, England to Мене Australia. 

Although it sounds glamorous, the arrangement was strictly 
practical. During the 1800s, men often became shipmasters 
while in their early twenties, and their profession frequently 
called for them to be out at sea for a year or more at a time, deliv- 
ering cargo to distant ports or roaming the vast oceans in search 


of whales. Such long separations, which could put a decided 
strain on a marriage, encouraged sea captains to take their wives 
and children with them. This practice was their prerogative 
since, customarily, they were at least part owners of their ships. 

Often the experience offered young wives a view of their 
husbands that they had not ob- 
served on land. Mary Chipman 
Lawrence, who traveled with her 
husband Samuel aboard the whaling 
5 g ship Addison during 1856-60, noted 
2 of her spouse: “I should never have 
2 known what a great man he is if I 
> had not accompanied him.” 

Before about 1835, few captains 
9 wives ventured aboard whalers, 
$ which offered an even more challeng- 
ing and potentially барыги Ше for women than what was 
found aboard merchant ships. The hazards of whaling voyages of 
up to five years included sailing into frigid Arctic waters, where 
ships sometimes became trapped by ice; running perilously low 
on food and fresh water; living on a vessel often covered with 
slippery oil, and strewn with sharp cutting tools; and coping with 


ОВ5СОТ 


Most women who went to sea focused their attention on providing а home-like atmosphere for their husbands апа, in many cases, their children. Joanna 
Colcord, shown above with her brother Lincoln and a pet goat, spent most of her childhood sailing the seas with her family. In 1856, Mary Patten (right, 
bottom), who had learned celestial navigation from her husband Joshua during her first sea voyage, took command of his ship, Neptune’ Car (right, top), 
when he fell ill. She sailed the vessel around Cape Horn and up to San Francisco, thus saving a cargo that today would be worth about $10 million. In or- 
der to accommodate their long skirts and petticoats, women would be lifted aboard ship in a gamming chair, fashioned from a barrel (above). 
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the ever-present threat of 
death when a whale hunt 
commenced. Gradually, 
however, women were 
impelled to overcome 
their fears and board 
the whalers for the 
same reasons as other 
captains wives. Said | 
Falmouth, Massachu- ' 
setts whaling wife Harriet 
Gifford in 1854: “We have 
been married five years and 
lived together ten months. It is 
too bad, too bad.” 

The birth of children on ships was 
common; seventy residents of Searsport, 
Maine, alone came into the world in this 
manner. Ellen Cutter Sterrett boarded 
her husbands trade ship immediately af- 
ter their wedding and returned home for 

the first time twenty months later with a 
baby daughter, Ann. 

Occasionally, ship captains and their 
wives were able to assist their sea-bound 
colleagues with the delivery of a child. 
On one occasion, while his own ship was 
anchored in the harbor at Kobe, Japan, 

Captain William Blanchard volunteered 


his services to the captain of the Willard make their quarters more like home. 


Mudgett, whose wife was in labor. “ТЇЇ 
come aboard and attend to that job for 
you,” he called out from his ship, “I've 
had seven children born at sea and never 
had a doctor, yet. I'll bring my wife if that 
will make you any happier.” In the midst 
of a raging typhoon, William and Clara 
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Laura Jernegan (left, bottom) was just six 
2. years old when she embarked aboard The 
а ^ Roman опа three-year whaling expedition 
in 1868 with her father, mother, and younger 
brother, Prescott. The letterbook and journal 
-E (eft, top) that Laura kept during her long 
8 months at sea or in Hawaii awaiting Captain 
о  Jemegans return from a hunt in Arctic wa- 
^ 5  tersoffers a glimpse of what life was like for 
9 seafaring children, particularly those ex- 
posed to the loneliness peculiar to whalers. 


e membered that *our skylight was fitted 
at either end with shelves for my moth- 
ers plants. She found that geraniums and 
fuchsias were hardy enough to bloom in 
the salt air." Doors in the forward bulk- 
head of the saloon led to a narrow dining 
room that was flanked by a pantry and 
staterooms for the mates. The dining 
table had a wooden rail around the edges 
to keep dishes from sliding off when the 
ship swayed. The captain and his family 
often ate their meals with two to four 
mates, while the crew picked up their 
food at the galley door. 

On merchant ships, meals could be 
quite hearty. Frequent stops in ports al- 
lowed a variety of canned fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and meat—usually corned beef— 
and treats like tinned Danish butter to 
be kept on hand in the galley. Some- 
times a live pig or two, and maybe some 

chickens (whose wings were clipped so 


far more cramped, living they could not fly off), were on board. 
arrangements. Generaly a Another Maine sailing wife, Julia 


stairway led from the deck down Pendleton, noted in her journal how “A 
new-laid egg for breakfast was a great 


treat." The crew tried to vary their diet 
by catching fresh fish or dolphin and of- 
ten managed to obtain exotic fruits, veg- 
etables, and fowl from natives of the Pa- 
cific islands. 

Aboard whalers, by contrast, ship fare 
was usually little better than filling, as 
aptly noted by Almira Gibbs, the wife of 
the Nantuchets captain: “I think the bells 
ring for dinner but I don't expect much." 
Whale hunts often took the ships to dis- 
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Blanchard safely delivered 
their friends baby girl. 
Families aboard mer- 
chant ships lived in 
the rear, or after (aft) 
part of the ship, just 
below the quarter- 
deck. Many піпе- 
teenth-century whal- 
ing ships were con- 
' verted merchant vessels 
and had similar, though 


to the main cabin. The captains state- 
room with its built-in double bunk oc- 
cupied the starboard corner aft. Across 
from the stairway a toilet and bath could 
be fitted with tanks of both fresh and salt 
water. Two more staterooms located in 
the forward corners combined to form a 
small sitting room or saloon, as it was 
usually called. 
While the ship was under sail, most 
loose articles were stowed under the 


bunks, but the minute the anchor was 
dropped, wives quickly produced from tant, frigid climates, where fresh food 


storage whatever items would serve to was unobtainable. Voyages could last 
from two to three years longer than 


those of the merchant ships, and the 

sometimes desperate search for whales 

resulted in few visits to ports at which 
they might restock the larder. The threat 
of hunger or of scurvy that resulted from 
the lack of vitamins provided by fruit 
and vegetables was directly proportional 


They laid down stowed-away carpets 
and set out beloved china figurines, pic- 
tures, and music boxes that gave the 
cabin a proper Victorian look. 
A large skylight by day, and kerosene 
lamps by night, brightened the familys 
tight quarters. Ann Sterrett Craig re- 
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to the success of the hunt. Residents of 
whaling ships consequently depended 
upon the provisions stored in the hold 
for their meals; after spending endless 
months in barrels, meat and bread often 
had already been visited by worms. Al- 
though a decent supper could usually be 
prepared for special occasions, such as 
an impromptu meeting with another 
whaler, the general feeling toward meals 
was indifferent at best. 

With rare exceptions, the ships cook 
prepared the food, while the steward 
served it and washed the dishes. Much 
of the housework in the after cabin— 
sweeping, cleaning, brass polishing, 
heavy laundry—was also done by the 
steward. Work performed by a captain’s 
wife varied, but in addition to making 
her home comfortable, she generally 
made the beds and did her familys laun- 
dry and sewing. 

Motherly responsibilities changed little 
at sea, and meeting the needs of children 
was а challenge. Just keeping children in 
clean, serviceable clothing was a de- 
manding job. Fortunately, the youngsters 
generally stayed healthy, although on 
longer voyages the threat of serious ill- 
nesses such as scarlet fever or measles in- 
creased. 

With schoolwork also a concern, 
mothers would acquire textbooks and 


lesson plans from hometown school 
teachers before going to sea, and teach 
their children as best they could on 
board the ship.* Young Joanna Colcord, 
who had been born at sea and spent 
much of her childhood on a ship, took 
her high school final examinations in 
Hong Kong harbor and picked up her 
diploma six months later in Maine. Old- 
er children also learned the rudiments of 


*Some children were returned to the mainland to 
continue their schooling. 


navigation, including how to “shoot the 
sun" with a sextant. 

From an early age, youngsters at sea 
were taught to be content reading and 
playing quiet games. The system of ship 
watches usually left one or more of the 
mates sleeping in an aft stateroom, where 
they were not to be disturbed by romping 
children. Consequently younger chil- 
dren let off steam by jumping rope or 
playing tag only during late afternoon 
and early evening hours. In good weath- 
er, they could stay on deck as long as they 
pleased, provided they were unobtrusive; 
in bad weather, their place was below, out 
of the way—and quiet. The captain’ pa- 
tience and tolerance level tended to di- 
minish after hours of concentrated vigi- 
lance, and he needed to catch up on sleep 
whenever possible. 

The presence of children on ships was 
often a source of amusement for crews, 
but trying to discipline an unmanage- 


When in port, the families of merchant ship 
captains welcomed the diversion that a visit to 
other ships or to sights ashore offered. This 
1865 photograph (below) shows the captains, 
wives, and children who found themselves 
moored at Chin Chia Island, off the coast of 
Peru, dressed in their best finery, gathered for a 
party aboard the Electric Spark. 
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Clara Pendleton Blanchard was 43 years old 
in 1886, when she sat for an unknown artist 
for the above portrait. After their 1863 mar- 
riage, Clara sailed for many years with her 
husband William, giving birth while at sea to 
seven children. 


able child could create stress for moth- 
ers. Young boys were apt to imitate the 
foul cursing issued by the rugged 
sailors. Veteran sailing wife Mary Lurch 
Bayles reached her breaking point after 
14 years aboard the Lavinia Belle, when 
one of her sons tried to push his brother 
into shark-infested waters off Cuba. 
The monotony of ship life encouraged 
children to be imaginative and to care for 
their playthings. When it was stormy, lit- 
tle Ann Sterrett Craig, who often set her 
dolls and dishes around the cabin floor, 
would safely stow her treasures in a box 
and find other entertainment. She later 
recalled how in bad weather “mother 
and I would be comfortably established 
in the bed with books or perhaps we 
might sit on the floor, braced between 
the bookcase and the wall or in some 
similar nook.” When the Clarissa Carver 
heaved up its anchor from British waters, 


Shipboard families relieved the loneliness and 
boredom at sea in a variety of ways. Some, 
like the captain’s wife shown here (right), 
enjoyed the company provided by pets, who 
like their owners, had to become accustomed 
to restricted quarters. 
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the boys aboard turned the heavy blue 
clay with which it was covered into ex- 
cellent marbles. 

Many of the captains’ wives, who were 
expected to make themselves useful in an 
emergency, learned to be competent nav- 
igators and developed an understanding 
of seamanship. Occasionally, this knowl- 
edge saved their lives and their ships. In 
one instance, Joshua Patten, master of the 
clipper Neptune’ Car, became desperate- 
ly ill with malaria. His first mate had been 
put in irons for insubordination, and his 
illiterate second mate could not plot the 

z ships positions. Faced with these odds, 
% Patten5 pregnant, 19-year-old wife, Mary, 
ш took command. While continuing to 
= nurse her sick husband, she sailed Ше 
5 ship for 55 days from Cape Horn, up the 
2 South American coast to San Francisco, 
2 California, safely delivering its valuable 
= cargo. 

Most voyages, however, were more 
routine. Wives read, wrote journals and 
letters, and sewed, and after its invention 
in 1877, listened to the phonograph. 
Sometimes sewing skills took on a new 
dimension. When Ethel Atwood was a 
young child at sea, her father asked her 
mother, an excellent seamstress, to at- 
tend a seaman whose ear had been sev- 
ered in an accident. “She got some fine 
silk thread and a fine needle,” Ethel later 
recalled, “and somehow caught the skin 
from his ear to his head in some way. He 
had to wear a bandage around his head 
for some time but never became deaf.” 

Aboard his own ship, a captain cus- 


tomarily did not socialize with his ju- 
nior officers, leaving him time to spend 
with his family playing cards, dominoes, 
or cribbage, or reading books from the 
ships library. In fair weather, Sundays 
were usually days of rest for the captain 
and crew, and families often read the 
Bible aloud or sang hymns. 

Sometimes ships commanded by old 
friends would find themselves in the 
same port. If the sea was calm, the ves- 
sels drew close together, and small par- 
ties from one would board the other. 
“Gamming,” as this process of socializ- 
ing was known, was particularly trea- 
sured by whaling families, who seldom 
had the opportunity to enter ports. The 
encounters provided captains’ wives 
with a delightful break in their routine 
and often furnished them with longed- 
for news of home. 

In contrast to the quiet life at sea, time 
spent in port was a whirlwind of social 
activity. This welcome respite from ship- 
board tedium on dry land was enjoyed to 
its fullest by the captains’ families and 
crew. The women made shopping or 
sightseeing trips together, or organized 
picnics or excursions to local points of 
interest. ^Several times a week the cap- 
tains and their families would spend an 
evening aboard one of the vessels," Joan- 
na Colcord remembered, and “the white- 
jacketed steward would pass about with 
the drinks—lemonade for the ladies and 
children, something stronger for the 
men—the cigar-tips would glimmer in 
the soft darkness and the talk would go 
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on and on of ships and the sea.” 
Holidays spent in port were particular- 
ly memorable. Another veteran of mer- 
chant ship life, Annie Black Dow, recalled 
a holiday spent at Flushing, in the Nether- 
lands, when “Families from Maine ships 
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keep house on shore, many noted that 
they missed the convenience of throwing 
their trash overboard. 
The experiences of some women at 
sea were particularly noteworthy. During 
an 1883 voyage between Japan and the 


Family quarters, such as those aboard the 
Emily E Whitney (above), were generally lo- 
cated in the aft portion of the ship, just below 
the quarterdeck. Some of the accessories 
brought along to make the quarters as comfort- 
able and homelike as possible had to be stowed 
until the ship was in port and no longer at the 
mercy of the wind, waves, and ocean spray. 


all had dinner with us on New Years Day.” 
Sometimes shipmasters from other coun- 
tries joined in celebrating American holi- 
days. Joanna Colcord recalled “a Thanks- 
giving dinner at a Buenos Aires hotel at 
which not more than half of the company 
were American.” After celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day of 1878 aboard the Claris- 
sa Carver in Japans Yokohama harbor, 
Annie Dow reported that "all the ships 
and men-of-war were decked out in 
bright bunting . . . There was music by the 
bands of the various men-o-war—Ameri- 
can, British and Russian—that came 
aboard at different times а day . . . Daugh- 
ter, Sarah, danced with Russian officers. A 
gala day!” 

Christmas at sea took some planning, 
but was a special time nonetheless. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Sterrett made toys for their 
children, including a new doll cradle and 
doll clothes for their young daughter, 
Ann. Like most other refuse, paper used 
in wrapping gifts was tossed into the sea. 
When captains wives finally returned to 


Philippines, Kate Sherman hurried on 
deck when her husband called for her to 
“Come up and look. Its like a snow- 
storm!" Once topside, Kate found the 
ship in “A moving curtain that extended 
from sea to heavens [and] almost blotted 
out the moon, and a strange gray sub- 
stance, unlike anything we knew, was 
covering the deckhouse and decks. For 
seven hours it fell upon the vessel.” The 
Shermans ship had sailed into the path 
of drifting ash that resulted from a recent 
eruption on Krakatoa, a volcanic island 
east of Java, part of todays Indonesia. 
The blast had destroyed the island and 
caused a tidal wave that killed some 
36,000 people. Mrs. Sherman kept a bot- 
tle of this “gray rain” in her Camden, 
Maine, home for years. 

The cargo-hauling coaster Village 
Queen was one of many boats involved in 
carrying coal, lumber, and granite be- 
tween American East Coast port cities. 
On March 9, 1862, the small vessel was 
carrying a load of freestone and granite 
to be used in building the Capitol and 
the Washington Monument in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, when its trip was in- 
terrupted by a spectacular sea battle off 
Hampton Roads, Virginia. Their progress 
blocked, Captain William Lester 
Hawkins, his wife Mary Ann, and their 
children stood on deck and witnessed 

continued on page 55 
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COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 

In 1962, the former Brooklyn Dodgers 
infielder Jackie Robinson [see page 32] 
—along with Bob Feller, Bill McKechnie, 
and Edd Roush—joined 86 previously 
honored baseball greats as a member of 
the sports hall of fame in Cooperstown, 
New York.* Opened in 1939—the cen- 
tennial of baseballs supposed invention 
by Abner Doubleday in that small com- 
munity 55 miles west of Albany—the 
National Baseball 
Hall of Fame and 
Museum (607- 
547-7200) houses 
artifacts, memora- 
bilia, photographs, 
books, and archival 
collections docu- 
menting the histo- 
ry of the game; the 
feats of its out- 
standing players; 
its most exciting, 
as well as its saddest moments; and its 
impact on American society. 

Each summer, on Hall of Fame Day, 
thousands of fans flock to Cooper- 
stown, whose population normally is 
less than 2,500, to witness the induc- 
*The Hall now has 228 members. 
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TIME TRAVELER 


visiting the past 


tion of new honorees, mingle with for- 
mer baseball stars, and watch an exhibi- 
tion game played by teams from the 
American and National leagues. The 
game takes place on Doubleday Field, 
which is situated on the farm where its 
namesake, the man responsible for fir- 
ing the first shot for the Union at Fort 
Sumter in 1861, was thought to have 
organized the very first baseball match. 
Doubleday’ connection with the games 

invention is dubi- 

ous, but whatever 

his contribution, 

he and all the oth- 

ers who helped to 
5 make baseball Am- 

erica’ national past- 
g ime are well re- 
5 membered at Ше 


а 
> Cooperstown 


= 
SEM 


2 Visitors to the 

Hall of Fame, as 
well as those who have no interest in 
baseball, can enjoy two other important 
historical attractions in Cooperstown. 
The renowned Farmers’ Museum (607- 
547-1450) features Village Crossroads, a 
recreation of an 1845 central-New York 
hamlet containing original nineteenth- 
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century buildings in which working 
craftspeople preserve traditional skills of 
the preindustrial era. Displays in the 
museums Exhibition Center, which is 
housed in a barn built by Edward Sev- 
erin Clark in 1918, focus on the institu- 
tions extensive collection of tools and 
other artifacts relating to the various 
crafts—such as blacksmithing, spin- 
ning, and weaving—that are associated 
with a frontier agricultural community 
of the early 1800s. 

Fenimore House (607-547-1400)—a 
stone mansion built by Clark in the 
1930s on the site of the farm once 
owned by American novelist James Fen- 
imore Cooper, for whose father the 
town was named—is headquarters of 
the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion. The museum also housed there 
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boasts extensive collections of folk and 
Native-American art; significant objects 
relating to the history of New York State; 
and artifacts associated with the Cooper 
family, especially their most famous lit- 
erary offspring. 

Fees are charged at each of the muse- 
ums, but those who wish to see all three 
can take advantage of the discount of- 
fered by the Cooperstown Discovery 
Pass. The schedule for each of the sites 
changes during the year, so visitors are 
advised to call ahead. A recorded infor- 
mation line is available for the Farmers’ 
Museum and the Fenimore House Mu- 
seum at 607-547-1500. ж 


come and for that I will happily bear be- 
ing called a ‘bleeding heart’ and a ‘do- 
gooder and all that humanitarian rot.” 

Robinson's first test came during the 
1946 preseason, even before he debuted 
with the Montreal Royals. Rickey 
named Mississippian Clay Hopper, who 
had worked for him since 1929, to man- 
age the Royals. There were reports, 
probably true, that Hopper begged Rick- 
ey to reconsider giving him this assign- 
ment. But Rickey’s careful handling of 
Robinsons jump to the big leagues 
would seem to suggest that he believed 
that having a Southerner at the helm of 
the Montreal club would head off some 
dissension among the players and that 
he trusted Hopper to handle any situa- 
tions that might arise. 

Throughout the ‘46 season, Robinson 
endured racist remarks from fans and 
opposing players and humiliating treat- 
ment in the South. By season’s end, the 
constant pressure and abuse had taken 
its toll—his hair began to gray, he suf- 
fered with chronic stomach trouble, and 
some thought he was on the brink of a 
nervous breakdown. Finding himself 
unable to eat or sleep, he went to a doc- 
tor, who concluded that he was suffering 
from stress. “You're not having a nervous 
breakdown,” the physician told him. 
"You're under a lot of stress. Stay home 
and dont read any newspapers, and 
dont go to the ballpark for a week.” Jack- 
ie, his wife Rachel remembered, stayed 
home for one day. The problem, she said, 
“came from his not being able to fight 
back.” It was, as Rickey had warned him, 
“the cross that you must bear.” 

Despite the tension and distractions, 
Robinson managed to hit for an impres- 
sive .349 average and led the Montreal 
Royals to victory over the Louisville 
Colonels in the Little World Series. After 
the final game in that championship se- 
ries, grateful Royals fans hoisted Robin- 
son onto their shoulders and carried 
him to the locker room. Hopper shook 
his shortstop’s hand and said: “You're a 
real ballplayer and a gentleman. 15 been 
wonderful having you on the team." 
Robinson had made his first convert. 

Because Robinsons success with Mon- 
treal had been so impressive, Rickey as- 
sumed that all the Dodgers would de- 
mand his promotion to the majors for 
the 1947 season. “After all,” he reasoned, 
“Robinson could mean a pennant, and 
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ball players are not averse to cashing 
World Series checks.” 

To promote and protect his young 
black star, Rickey made some additional 
moves. First, in order to avoid Jim Crow 
restrictions, he held spring training in 
Havana, Cuba, instead of Florida. Next, 
he moved Robinson, an experienced 
shortstop and second baseman, to first 
base, where he would be spared physical 
contact with opposing players who 
might try to injure him deliberately. 

Finally, Rickey scheduled a seven- 
game series between the Dodgers and 
the Royals in order to showcase Robin- 
sons talent. “I want you to be a whirling 
demon against the Dodgers in this se- 
ries,” Rickey told Robinson. “You have to 
be so good that the Dodger players 
themselves are going to want you on 
their club. . . . want you to hit that ball. І 
want you to get on base and run wild. 
Steal their pants off. Be the most conspic- 
uous player on the field. The newspaper- 
men from New York will send good sto- 
ries back about you and help mold favor- 
able public opinion.” 

Robinson more than obliged, batting 
.625 and stealing seven bases in the se- 
ries. But instead of helping him, the per- 
formance served only to alienate him 
from his future teammates, many of 
whom were Southerners. Alabamian 
Dixie Walker drafted a petition stating 
that the players who signed would prefer 
to be traded than to play with a black 
teammate. While the team was playing 
exhibition games in Panama, Walker 
proceeded to gather signatures from 
Dodger teammates. Harold “Pee Wee” 
Reese, although a Kentuckian, refused to 
sign. It was a tremendously courageous 
act on his part because, as the team’s 
shortstop, Reese had more to lose than 
any other Dodger. “If he can take my 
job,” Reese insisted, “he’s entitled to it.” 

When Dodger manager Leo Durocher 
learned of the petition, he was furious. 
He had asked Rickey to bring Robinson 
up to Brooklyn during the previous 
years pennant drive. At a late-night team 
meeting, according to Harold Parrott, the 
Dodger road secretary, Durocher told 
Walker and the other petitioners that “I 
don't care if the guy is yellow or black, or 
if he has stripes like a zebra. I’m the man- 
ager of this team and I say he plays. 
Whats more, I say he can make us all 
rich. .. . Ап if any of you cant use the 
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money, I'll see that you're traded.”* 

The rebellion squelched, Rickey an- 
nounced on April 10, 1947, that Jackie 
Robinson had officially been signed to 
play first base for the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
The noble experiment was in full swing. 


Of all the major-league cities, Brooklyn, 
with its ethnically diverse and racially 
mixed neighborhoods, was just the place 
to break the color barrier. Despite their 
reputation as “perennial losers"—since 
the franchise’s establishment in 1883, no 
Brooklyn team had won a World Series— 
the Dodgers enjoyed an enduring love af- 
fair with their fans. This warm affinity 
was fostered, in part, by their cramped 
but colorful ballpark, Ebbets Field, locat- 
ed in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn. 
The double-decked grandstand stood 
only along the foul lines, allowing the 
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By the 1948 season, Robinson was по longer 
the only black player in the majors. African 
Americans brought up by Rickey that year in- 
cluded catcher Roy Campanella, (above) who 
would be voted the National League’ Most 
Valuable Player three times. 


fans a special intimacy with the players. 
“If you were in a box seat,” said broad- 
caster Red Barber, “you were so close you 
were practically an infielder.” Aside from 
the patchwork collection of local adver- 
tisements in left field; the large, black 
scoreboard in right; and the tone-deaf 
“Dodger Symphony Band” that roamed 
the grandstand, nothing came between 
the Dodgers and their die-hard fans. 
When Robinson made his first ap- 
pearance as a Dodger on April 15, 1947, 


*Walker, one of a handful of players who asked to 
be traded, eventually went to the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
but not until after the ‘47 season. Durocher, himself, 
was suspended from baseball before the ‘47 season 
and never had the opportunity to manage Robinson. 
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AT HOME ON THE HIGH SEAS 
continued from page 53 

the entire, epic battle between the Union 
Ironclad Monitor, and its Confederate 
counterpart, the Virginia, better known 
by its former name, the Merrimac. 

In another high seas incident during 
the Civil War, the New England bark 
Delphine was captured near the Nether- 
land’s East Indies (Indonesia) by the 
Shenandoah, a Confederate privateer. 
The Delphine’ captain, William Nichols, 
his wife Lillias, and their crew were tak- 
en aboard the Confederate vessel, where 
Mrs. Nichols shouted orders at the as- 
tonished Southern sailors and later defi- 
antly emerged from her cabin wrapped 
in an American flag. After the war, Cap- 
tain Nichols found another command, 
and Lillias sailed with him for more than 
thirty years. 

None of these “sister sailors,” as they 
came to be known, went to sea to make 
a statement about their gender, but 
rather in the traditional feminine roles 
of wife, mother, and homemaker. They 
endured all sorts of hardships, including 
the scorn of family and friends, simply 
because they wanted to be with their 
husbands. Their unusual way of life 
evolved from the rules of their seagoing 
spouses’ profession. Changes were in 
the offing, however. 

Larger, steam-powered vessels gradu- 
ally replaced the wind-driven ships, 
whose owners found it increasingly hard 
to compete on the regular trade routes. 
And the discovery of products that com- 
peted with whale oil had already signifi- 
cantly reduced that industry. Then, by 
the early twentieth century, as ocean 
commerce came to be dominated by 
large companies, captains ceased to be 
owners of their ships. Since these devel- 
opments combined to reduce drastically 
the number of independent merchant 
and whaling ships on the seas, there was 
no longer а need for wives to accompany 
their husbands. 

The days of the gallant sailing ships 
were over, and along with them went 
the tradition of seafaring families. In fol- 
lowing their husbands to sea, these ded- 
icated and courageous women had 
carved a unique niche in the annals of 
American history. ж 


Dorothy W. Black is a freelance writer from 
Hilton Head, South Carolina. 
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When Jackie Robinson met with Branch Rickey in August 1945, the Dodgers’ gen- 
eral manager asked him if he had a girlfriend, and was pleased when Jackie told him 
that he was engaged to be married. As he had made abundantly сіеагіо Robinson 
that day, Rickey was aware that the first black player in the major leagues would face 
aterrible ordeal, and he clearly believed that he should not face it alone. 

In her recent book, Jackie Robinson: An Intimate Portrait [see page 69], Rachel 
Robinson—shown below with the car presented by the Dodgers to Jackie at the 
end of his successful rookie year—writes that it was at the start of the 47 season 

that she and Jackie first realized "how impor- 
tant we were to black America and how 
much we symbolized its hunger for opportu- 
nity and its determination to make dreams 
long deferred possible.” If Jackie failed to make 
the grade as a player, or if the pressures be- 
came so great that he decided to pull out of 
Rickey’s "noble experiment,’ the hopes of all 
z the nation’s blacks would be done enormous, 
€ if not irreparable harm. It was a tremendous 
9 burden to have to bear, and it belonged not 
Ž only to Jackie, but also to his family. 
- : 9 Rachel Isum had met her future husband in 
1940 while they were both students at UCLA, where she earned a degree in 
nursing. Engaged in 1941, they endured long separations during World War |, 
and in 1945, as Jackie traveled with the Kansas City Monarchs. Finally, in February 
|946—,ust before Jackie was due to report to Daytona Beach, Florida, to try to 
earn a place with the Montreal Royals—they were married. 

Both Jackie and Rachel had known racial bigotry and discrimination in 
Southern California, where they grew up, but they realized that they would 
face something much more difficult in the institutionalized segregation of the 
1940s South. During that first trip to Florida, they experienced repeated hu- 
miliations that were, according to Rachel, "merely a foreshadowing of trials to 
come.’ As the Royals played exhibition games in other Florida cities, Jackie got 
a taste of how many Americans viewed his presence in professional baseball. 

Following spring training, Jackie joined the Royals in Montreal, where the 
couple found a much more receptive environment. Although Jackie still faced 
racism during road trips, the Robinsons’ year in Canada was fondly remem- 
bered as a respite that helped them prepare for the real test that came when 
he moved on to the Dodgers in 1947. 

As players and fans in cities around the National League tormented Jackie, Rachel 
was forced to sit "through name calling, jeers, and vicious baiting in a furious silence.’ 
For his part, the Dodgers rookie infielder, who had promised Rickey that he would 
tum the other cheek, "found that the most powerful form of retaliation against 
prejudice was his excellent play,’ But after the 48 season, Robinson called off his 
deal with Rickey. He would no longer submit quietly to insults, discrimination, and 
abuses. Able at last to release some of the pent-up pressure and emotion, Robin- 
son became a more confident player; in 1949, he won the National League batting 
championship with а 349 average and received a trophy ironically named for Ke- 
nesaw Mountain Landis, the man who tried to keep blacks out of baseball. ж 


^ 
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BASEBALL’S NOBLE EXPERIMENT 
continued from page 37 

out brought Robinson to the attention of 
Clyde Sukeforth, the chief scout of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Convinced of Robin- 
sons exceptional playing ability and per- 
sonal determination, Sukeforth set the 
stage for the memorable August meeting 
between Robinson and Rickey. 


Robinson had no illusions about the pur- 
pose of his agreement with the Dodgers. 
He realized that Rickeys altruism was 
tempered by a profit motive, and yet he 
admired the moral courage of the 
Dodger president. “Mr. Rickey knew that 
achieving racial equality in baseball 
would be terribly difficult," Robinson re- 
membered. “There would be deep re- 
sentment, determined opposition and 
perhaps even racial violence. But he was 
convinced that he was morally right and 
he shrewdly sensed that making the 
game a truly national one would have 
healthy financial results." Rickey was ab- 
solutely correct on both counts. 

The Dodgers’ October 23, 1945, an- 
nouncement that Robinson had signed a 
contract for six hundred dollars a month* 
to play for their top minor-league club at 
Montreal was greeted with great hostility 
by baseballs white establishment. Rickey 
was accused of being “a carpetbagger 
who, under the guise of helping, is in 
truth using the Negro for his own self-in- 
terest.” Criticism even came from the Ne- 
gro League owners who feared, not with- 
out reason, that Robinsons signing would 
lead to declining fan interest in their 
clubs. The Monarchs were especially an- 
gered by the signing and went so far as to 
threaten a lawsuit against the Dodgers for 
tampering with a player who was already 
under contract. 

By mid-November the criticism be- 
came so hostile that Rickey’s own family 
pleaded with him to abandon his cru- 
sade for fear that it would destroy his 
health. The Dodger president refused, 
speaking only of the excitement and 
competitive advantage that black play- 
ers would bring to Brooklyn baseball, 
while downplaying the moral signifi- 
cance he attached to integration. “The 
greatest untapped reservoir of raw mate- 
rial in the history of the game is the 
black race,” he contended. “The Ne- 
groes will make us winners for years to 
*Robinson also received a bonus of $3,500. 


more than 26,000 fans packed Ebbets 
Field; reportedly some 14,000 of those 
were African Americans. The afternoon 
was cold and rainy, and Robinson went 
hitless. Nonetheless, the sight of a black 
man on a major-league diamond during 
a regular season game moved the crowd 
so deeply that they cheered the Dodgers 
on to a 5-3 victory over the Boston 
Braves. Every move the 28-year-old 
rookie made seemed to be greeted with 
the chant: “Jackie! Jackie! Jackie!” It 
seemed as if baseball had finally shed its 
three-quarters of a century of hypocrisy 
to become truly deserving of the title 
“national pastime.” 

When the Philadelphia Phillies arrived 
in Brooklyn a week later, however, all 
hopes that integration would come peace- 
ably were shattered. In one of the lowest 
moments ever in baseball history, the 
Phillies, led by their Southern manager, 
Ben Chapman, launched a tirade of racial 
epithets during the pregame batting prac- 
tice. And the jeering did not let up 
throughout the entire three-game series. 

Two weeks later, when the Dodgers 
traveled to the so-called “City of Broth- 
erly Love,” Chapman and his Phillies 
picked up where they had left off, warn- 
ing the Dodger players that they would 
contract diseases if they touched Robin- 
son and indulging in even more person- 
al racial slurs. Robinson's less-than-stel- 
lar hitting in the series only added to the 
Phillies’ contention that he did not be- 
long in the majors and was a ploy to at- 
tract blacks to Dodger games and make 
more money for Rickey. 

After the second game of the series, an- 
gry Dodger fans launched a full-scale 
protest with the National Leagues presi- 
dent, Ford Frick, who responded by or- 
dering Chapman and the Phillies to stop 
their verbal assault immediately. In fact, 
Chapman probably would have lost his 
job over the incident, if Robinson had not 
agreed to pose with him for a conciliatory 
newspaper photograph. Under duress, 
the Phillies’ manager agreed to stand next 
to the Dodger rookie. “Ben extended his 
hand,” Harold Parrott recalled, “smiling 
broadly as if they had been buddy-buddy 
for a lifetime. Robinson reached out and 
grasped it. The flicker of a smile crept 
across his face as the photographer 
snapped away, getting several shots.” 

Years later Robinson admitted that the 
incessant abuse during those games with 


the Phillies almost led him to the break- 
ing point. As he described it: “For one 
wild and rage-crazed minute I thought, 
‘To hell with Mr. Кіскеуѕ noble experi- 
ment. Its clear that it won't succeed. . . . 
What a glorious, cleansing thing it 
would be to let go.’ To hell with the im- 
age of the patient black freak I was sup- 
posed to create. I could throw down my 
bat, stride over to the Phillies dugout, 
grab one of those white sons of bitches 
and smash his teeth in with my despised 
black fist. Then I could walk away from 
it and Та never become a sports star. But 
my son could tell his son some day what 
his daddy could have been if he hadnt 
been too much of a man." 

The experience with the Phillies re- 
vealed the shocking severity of the 
racism that existed in baseball. At the 
same time, however, Robinsons tremen- 
dous restraint in the face of such ugly 
prejudice served to rally his teammates 
around him and the cause of integration. 
Eddie Stanky one of those who had 
signed the petition against Robinson 
joining the team, became so angered by 
the Phillies’ relentless abuse that he chal- 
lenged them to *yell at somebody who 
can answer back." Soon after, before a 
game in Cincinnati, the Reds' players 
taunted Pee Wee Reese about playing 
with a black teammate. The Dodger 
shortstop walked over to Robinson and, 
in a firm show of support, placed his arm 
around the first basemans shoulders. 

As the season unfolded, Dodger sup- 
port for Robinson strengthened in re- 
sponse to the admirable way he handled 
all the adversity. Opposing pitchers threw 
at his head and ribs, while infielders 
would spit in his face if he was involved 
ina close play on the base paths. And the 
hate mail was unending. But through it 
all, Robinson persevered. He even man- 
aged to keep a sense of humor. Before one 
game in Cincinnati, when the Dodgers 
learned that their first basemans life had 
been threatened, one teammate suggest- 
ed that all the players wear Robinson's 
uniform number “42” on their backs to 
confuse the assailant. “Okay with me,” 
responded the rookie. *Paint your faces 
black and run pigeon-toed too!” 

Even the white baseball establishment 
began to embrace the Dodger infielder. In 
May of 1947, when Ford Frick learned of 
the St. Louis Cardinals intention to insti- 
gate a league-wide strike by walking off 
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After his baseball career ended, Robinson be- 
came even more deeply involved in the Civil 
Rights Movement, supporting the work of 
leaders such as Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
(above). Jackie and his family took part in 
the 1963 March on Washington that featured 
Kings stirring “I Have a Dream" speech. 


the ball diamond in a scheduled game 
against the integrated Dodgers, he vowed 
to suspend the ringleaders if they carried 
out their plan. *. . . I don’t care if I wreck 
the National League for five years," he de- 
clared. “This is the United States of Amer- 
ica, and one citizen has as much right to 
play as another. The National League will 
go down the line with Robinson whatev- 
er the consequence." The conspiracy 
died on the spot. 

When the season ended, the Sporting 
News, which had gone on record earlier 
as opposing the integration of baseball 
because “There is not a single Negro 
player with major league possibilities," 
named Robinson the National Leagues 
“Rookie of the Year” for his impressive 
performance that season—29 stolen 
bases, 12 home runs, 42 successful bunt 
hits, and a .297 batting average. 

Those efforts helped the Dodgers to cap- 
ture a pennant, and on September 23, ju- 
bilant Brooklyn fans cheered their first 
baseman with a “Jackie Robinson Day” at 
Ebbets Field. In addition to a new car and 
other gifts, Robinson received tributes for 
his contribution to racial equality. Song- 
and-dance man Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, 
one of the guest speakers, told the crowd: 
“Tm 69 years old but never thought Id live 
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to see the day when Id stand face-to-face 
with Ty Cobb in Technicolor.” 

The Dodgers forced the New York Yan- 
kees to a seventh and deciding game іп the 
World Series. And when all was said and 
done, no amount of hate mail or verbal 
and psychological abuse could tarnish the 
indisputable fact that Jackie Robinson was 
an exceptional baseball player. He be- 
longed in the major leagues. 

Robinsons greatest accomplishment, 
however, was the inspiration that he pro- 
vided for other African Americans, both 
in and out of baseball Thousands of 
blacks came to watch him play, setting 
new attendance records in such cities as 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. Even in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Philadelphia, where the 
opposing teams were the most hostile to- 
ward the Dodger rookie, black fans would 
arrive on chartered buses called “Jackie 
Robinson Specials," having traveled hun- 
dreds of miles just to see him play. 

Ed Charles, a black youngster from 
the Deep South who went on to play in 
the major leagues himself, remembered 
the thrill of seeing his childhood hero 
for the first time. *I sat in the segregated 
section of the ball park and watched 
Jackie,” he said. “And I finally believed 
what I read in the papers—that one of 
us had made it. When the game was 
over we kids followed Jackie to the train 
station. When the train pulled out, we 
ran down the tracks listening for the 
sounds as far as we could. And when we 
couldnt hear it any longer, we stopped 
and put our ears to the track so we could 
feel the vibrations of that train carrying 
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Jackie Robinson. We wanted to be part | 


of him as long as we could.” 

Indeed, Robinson had jolted the nation- 
al consciousness in a profound way. Until 
1947 all of baseballs heroes had been 
white men. Suddenly, there was a black 
baseball star who could hit, bunt, steal, 
and field with the best of them. His style of 
play was nothing new in the Negro 
Leagues, but in the white majors, it was in- 
novative and exciting. Robinson made 
things happen on the base paths. If he got 
on first, he stole second. If he could not 
steal third, he would distract the pitcher by 
dancing off second in order to advance. 
And then he would steal home. The name 
of the game was to score runs without a 
hit, something quite different from the 
“power hitting” strategy that had charac- 
terized major-league baseball. During the 
next decade, this new style of play would 
become known as “Dodger Baseball.” 

Before the ‘47 season was over, Branch 
Rickey had signed 16 additional Negro 
Leaguers, including catcher and future 
three-time “Most Valuable Player” Roy 
Campanella; pitcher Don Newcombe, 
who in 1956 would win 27 games; and 
second baseman Jim Gilliam, like Robin- 
son always a threat to steal a base. Togeth- 


Jackie Robinson5 death in October 1972 
deeply affected African Americans and 
baseball fans across the country. As his fu- 
neral cortege made its way to his final rest- 
ing place in Cypress Hills Cemetery in 
Brooklyn, the camera captured one mourn- 
er, shown in the foreground, offering Robin- 
son а black-power salute. 
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er with Robinson and such white stars as 
Pee Wee Reese, Edwin “Duke” Snider, Gil 
Hodges, and Carl Erskine, these men 
would form the nucleus of a team that 
would capture six pennants and, at long 
last, in 1955, a world championship, be- 
fore the Dodgers left Brooklyn for the 
West Coast at the end of the 1957 season. 
By 1959, every team in major-league base- 
ball was integrated, one of every five play- 
ers being of African-American descent. 
When Rickey talked of trading Robin- 
son to the New York Giants after the ‘56 
season, the pioneering ballplayer chose 
to retire at the age of 38. His career to- 
tals, which included 1,518 hits, more 
than 200 stolen bases, and a lifetime bat- 
ting average of .311, earned him a place 
in the National Baseball Hall of Fame in 
1962, the first African American so hon- 
ored. He continued to fight actively for 
civil rights long after his baseball career 
had ended, supporting Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and his call for the 
peaceful integration of American society. 
Despite his tremendous accomplish- 
ments on and off the baseball field, Jackie 
Robinson, with characteristic humility, 
never gave himself much credit. A year 
before his untimely death in 1972, he re- 
flected on his struggle to break baseball's 
color barrier. “I was proud,” Robinson ad- 
mitted, “yet I was uneasy. Proud to be in 
the hurricane eye of a significant break- 
through and to be used to prove that a 
sport cant be called ‘national if blacks are 
barred from it. But uneasy because I knew 
that I was still a black man in a white 
world. And so І continue to ask myself, 
‘what have I really done for my people?” 
The answer was evident to everyone 
but him; for by appealing to the moral 
conscience of the nation, Jackie Robin- 
son had given a young generation of 
blacks a chance at the “American 
Dream” and in the process taught many 
white Americans to respect others re- 
gardless of the color of their skin. Ж 


William Kashatus is a school teacher and free 
lance writer who lives in Philadelphia. 
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HENRY AARON REMEMBERS 
continued from page 41 

AH: What were some of the changes 
you noticed? 

AARON: When Jackie broke in you 
couldnt stay at the same hotel [with the 
rest of the team]; your teammates, even 
the teammates you thought were all 
right, were against you. So all of these 
things are a lot easier. 

AH: The Civil Rights Movement went 
hand in hand with the start of your ca- 
reer. How did that help baseball? 
AARON: І think it all went hand in 
hand, civil rights and baseball, anything 
that had to do with breaking down bar- 
riers of segregation. Of course, that was 
the bigger issue—the civil rights issue. 
As far as hotel accommodations, train 
accommodations, travel, things like this, 
it affected a multitude of people, rather 
than changing for just a few. . . . 

AH: How much did the success of black 
athletes on the playing field help the 
Civil Rights Movement? 

AARON: All of it helped. This country 
was infested with segregation on all 
fronts, no matter what it was—baseball, 
all walks of life. You couldn't go some- 
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where to take a drink of water from a 
fountain. All these areas were affected. 
So we needed a hand in everything, and 
baseball did a tremendous job of break- 
ing down some of those barriers. 

AH: You've sometimes alluded to how 
difficult the 1973 season was for you. 
AARON: The only thing I can say is that 
I had a rough time with it. I don't talk 
about it much. It still hurts a little bit in- 
side, because I think it has chipped away 
at a part of my life that I will never have 
again. I didn't enjoy myself. It was hard 
for me to enjoy something that I think I 
worked very hard for. God had given me 
the ability to play baseball, and people in 
this country kind of chipped away at 
me. So, it was tough. And all of those 
things happened simply because I was a 
black person. 

AH: Would Jackie Robinson have made 
a good manager? 

AARON: I don't know. I think Jackie 
would have expected the same out of his 
players that he himself gave when he 
played, and thats kind of hard. Jackie 
was a perfectionist; he expected players 
to play as hard as they could no matter 
whether they were one run in front or 
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twenty runs behind. And players just 
dont do it. But I do believe that if Jackie 
wanted to be a fine manager, he could 
have adapted and could have been as 
fine a manager as anyone else. 

AH: How far do we have left to go as far 
as race relations in sports? 

AARON: There’ still some problems in 
this country, and still some problems in 
baseball. It may not be on the baseball 
field, but you still have problems in the 
front office. People shouldn't fool them- 
selves into thinking baseball has reached 
the point where all of these problems are 
eliminated. That is not the case. We still 
have problems with the front office. 
They still need to be liberalized a little 
bit more than they are now. 

AH: Are you involved with trying to 
spur that on? 

AARON: There's no such thing as being 
involved in it. Its just that you speak out 
on it every time it comes forth. You just 
let people know that baseball isnt all that 
we think it is—the American dream. * 


Bryan Ethier is a freelance writer, living in 
Connecticut, who has a long list of sports arti- 
cles to his credit. 
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THE CANTON WAR 

continued from page 45 

“the Americans in a more conspicuous 
point of view than has commonly attend- 
ed the introduction of other nations into 
that ancient and extensive empire.” 

In his personal journal, however, 
Shaw recorded much stronger senti- 
ments: “Thus ended a very troublesome 
affair, which commenced in confusion, 
was carried out without order and ter- 
minated disgracefully. Had the spirit of 
union among the Europeans taken place 
which the rights of humanity demand- 
ed, and could private interest have been 
for a moment sacrificed to the general 
good, the conclusion of the matter must 
have been honorable, and probably 
some additional privileges would have 
been obtained. But as it did terminate, 
we can only apply to it the observation 
of the Chinese themselves, ‘Truly, all 
Fanquois* have much lose his face in 
this business." 

Shaw made three more voyages to 
China and other parts of East Asia with- 
out serious incident. In 1786, the Con- 
federation Congress named him the first 
American Consul in Canton, an ap- 
pointment that was renewed four years 
later by President George Washington. 
Shaw also established the first American 
business firm based in Canton, which 
was actively involved with commerce in 
the China and Indian seas. 

On a voyage to Canton in 1793, Shaw 
contracted liver disease during a stop- 
over in Bombay, India. Arriving in Can- 
ton, he remained confined to his house; 
then, finding no relief, he sailed back to 
the United States on March 17, 1794, 
aboard the Washington. The disease 
worsened, and ten weeks into the voy- 
age, Shaw died at the age of 39. He was 
buried at sea off the Cape of Good Hope. 

Shaws business knowledge con- 
tributed to the early economic success of 
the United States, but more than that, this 
highly principled man and his successive 
journeys into the Orient gave the proud, 
new nation a secure position among the 
worlds established countries. * 


Robert W Drexler is a former American Con- 
sul to Hong Kong. His biography of Samuel 
Shaw, Pathfinder to China, will be published 
later this year by University Press of America. 


*"Fanquois" was a contemptuous term applied in- 
discriminately to Europeans. 
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A filler piece in Harrisburg, Pennsylvanias 
Evening News last fall noted that one of 
the options available to those who wanted 
to attend the second inauguration of Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton in January could be had 
for “a mere $53,000.” For that sum two in- 
augural attendees could spend “four nights 
in the presidential suite of the Grand Hyatt 
Hotel, travel to and from Washington on a 
personal jet, ride in a limousine with a dri- 
ver from arrival to departure, get special- 
ized inauguration tuxedo accessories— 
and two tickets to every inaugural ball in 
town. ... [host] a reception for 30, [with] a 
butler to pass the hors d'oeuvres, a string 
quartet, a personal chef, a videographer to 
record their evening of splendor, [and have] 
two seats at the swearing-in, and viewing 
of the inaugural parade." 

Such extravagance, as an article in the 
March 14, 1857, edition of Harpers 
Weekly illustrates, is a far cry from the se- 
date and subdued manner in which the 
first several presidents were sworn in.* 
Nonetheless, in reading Harpers reprise of 
past inaugurals—James Buchanan having 
just been sworn in as the fifteenth presi- 
dent—it is possible to see a trend develop- 
ing with each succeeding administration 
that makes today’ fanfare a bit easier to 
understand. 

*George Washingtons first swearing in 1789 took 
place in April. All subsequent inaugurations, until the 
ratification of the Twentieth Amendment in 1933, 
were held in March. Thus, the second inaugural of 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1937 was the first 
to take place on January 20. 


THE FIRST INAUGURATION. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


witnesses to history 


Well, the eighteenth inauguration of a 
President of the United States is over. Mr. 
Buchanan, as our European friends 
would say, has just been crowned. The 
ceremony was imposing in a moral aspect 
only The long and somewhat tawdry pro- 
cession; the score of military companies in 
various developments of ‘lace, feathers, 
and flummery: the liberty-car, with Miss 
Liberty and her pole, fifty feet high (the 
pole, not the goddess); the full-rigged 
ship, with sailors proceeding to double- 
reef topsails as the horses trotted up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue; Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
[John С.] Breckinridge riding quietly and 
in a business-like way in their carriage 
from the hotel to the Capitol, walking into 
the Senate Chamber to muster forces for 
the inauguration, and then repairing in 
company with all the other dignitaries to 
the platform under the portico; the inau- 
gural itself, from the first word to the 
last—all this strikes us as the most per- 
fect—because the least glittering—trans- 
mission of power from one administra- 
tion to another that ever has been wit- 
nessed in the history of the country. It is 
the nearest approach to a quiet common- 
sense performance of a very practical, 
though unquestionably momentous cere- 
mony, that we remember. . . . 

Thomas Jefferson was so much op- 
posed to show and form in connection 
with our Government, that he wanted 
[George] Washington to be inaugurat- 
ed, in 1793, in his house, privately, with- 


out form, or show, or speech of any 
kind. But when his own turn came he 
altered his mind. He was the first Presi- 
dent inaugurated at Washington, and 
that dirty little village was startled from 
its propriety by the cortége of citizens 
and military which escorted the Repub- 
lican President from his house to the 
Capitol. The only concession he made 
to his former principles was the aboli- 
tion of levees—evidently a mistake. His 
address was as elaborate as [John] 
Adamss, and indicated any thing but the 
plain matter-of-fact simplicity which Mr. 
Jeffersons friends had once made it a 
crime in Washington and Adams to 
have neglected for ‘the meretricious fas- 
cinations of the literary establishment.’ 
Washington, as everybody knows, 
was inaugurated in New York, on 30th 
April. Though when the day arrived for 
the meeting of Congress that body could 
not proceed to business for want of a 
quorum—the perils and difficulties of 
the road having delayed some members, 
while others did not think it worth 
while to attend—the town was crowded 
for Inauguration Day. ... The ceremony 
began with a salute fired from the Bat- 
tery. This was at six in the morning, and 
we are told that even at that hour the 
streets were pretty full. At nine, the 
church-bells rang out a merry peal; at 
ten they summoned the pious to 
church; and each pastor made it his 
business to implore Heavens blessings 


ы! 


THE LAST INAUGURATION. 


on the nation and the first President. . . . 
At eight in the morning of the 30th, 
the sky was overcast and it looked like 
rain. Every body noticed that the mo- 
ment the bells began to ring the sky 
cleared . . . . At noon the procession that 
was to conduct the President to Federal 
Hall assembled opposite his residence in 
Cherry Street. There were the usual mil- 
itary companies . . . all the chief magis- 
trates of the city, committees of Con- 
gress, the new Cabinet, and ‘distin- 
guished citizens’ brought up the rear. . . . 
When it is remembered that there was 
no precedent in history for the inaugura- 
tion of a Republican President, one can 
not but admire the striking dignity 
which characterized the whole proceed- 
ings. At the door of the Senate Chamber 
the Vice-President met General Wash- 
ington, and said: ‘Sir, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States are ready to attend you to take the 
oath required by the Constitution, which 
will be administered to you by the Chan- 
cellor of the State of New York.’ To which 
General Washington—the soul of digni- 
ty—replied, 1 am ready to proceed.’ 

The Vice-President led the way to the 
outside gallery; the President followed, 
with as many of the high functionaries as 
could find тоот... . Secretary [of the Sen- 
ate Samuel] Otis carried the Bible on a 
crimson cushion; at the proper moment 
the Chancellor administered the oath, 
General Washington bowed, seized the 
book, kissed it audibly, and exclaimed, 
with closed eyes and much emotion, ‘I 
swear, so help me God" . .. 

The inaugural address, which was 
short, like all the early inaugurals, was 
delivered in the Senate Chamber. It was 
considered, in these days, a speech to 
Congress and not to the people... . 

From the Senate Chamber, the Presi- 
dent was escorted to St. Paul's Church, 
where he heard an appropriate religious 
service; and thence home to his house. 
In the evening, the city was illuminated. 
One of the most striking [displays] rep- 
resented a stout lady (Fortitude) appar- 
ently offering for sale a portrait of Wash- 
ington; while two stern-looking females, 
one on either side (representing the Sen- 
ate as Wisdom and the House as Jus- 
tice), seemed to say she was asking too 
much for her wares. . . . 

There had been some talk of an inau- 
guration ball; but various causes operat- 


ed to defeat the project. On 7th May, 
however, a grand ball was given . . . . The 
President and all the other great people 
were present. 

It requires no slight effort to carry ones 
self back to those days—a lifetime 
since—so changed seems every thing. 
The Democrats were already beginning 
to growl about the monarchical tenden- 
cies of Washington and Adams. We hear 
of General Washington at a dinner par- 
ty—during a ridiculous discussion about 
the titles to be given the President and 
Vice-President—asking General [John 
Peter] Muhlenberg what he thought of 
the title High Mightiness? And of Muh- 
lenberg wittily answering that it might 
answer very well so long as the office was 
held by as large a man as Washington; 
but that it would be ridiculous if a small 
man should happen to be made Presi- 
dent. When General Washington arrived 
from Jersey the whole Bay was covered 
with boats, some with choristers, who 
sang republican odes to ‘God save the 
King, others bearing the fairest of the fair 
Knickerbockers, others freighted with 
the ‘distinguished citizens; and a Spanish 
frigate which did not hoist her colors 
quick enough, was almost attacked and 
boarded by excited people. When Mr. 
[Franklin] Pierce arrived here [in 1853], 
on his way to Washington, he had his 
carpet-bag in his hand, and walked down 
to the Astor House like any common 
Smith or Jones; and Mr. Buchanan, on his 
arrival at Washington, though he had 
Lancaster Guards and Keystone Club to 
escort him, drove along in a barouche, 
very much after the same Smith or Jones 
fashion, and was nearly killed by the 
restiveness of the horses. What a contrast, 
too, between General Washington's 
home in Cherry Street and the White 
House! . . . At their evenings and recep- 
tions, Mr. and Mrs. Washington gave 
their guests their congé about the same 
time Mr. Buchanan will begin to dress to 
receive his guests. At nine, Mrs. Wash- 
ington would rise, and with her smile de 
grande dame, would say—The General 
always retires at nine!’ which emptied the 
rooms directly. . . .[Washington’s] letters 
on the furnishing at Philadelphia, when 
the Government removed to that town 
[in 1790], are wonderful studies. He 
wrote about yellow and green curtains, 
French looking-glasses, table ornaments, 
sideboards, and even ‘Mrs. Morriss man- 
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gle for ironing clothes, as seriously and 
intelligently as on the rights of the States 
or the foreign relations of the country. 
Wonder if Mr. Buchanan understands 
mangles. 

Washingtons second inauguration 
took place on 4th March, at Philadelphia. 
It was a very quiet affair; the speech was 
short, the oath was 


staple. He spoke—as did most Presidents 
before [Martin] Van Buren—in the House 
of Representatives, to both Houses of 
Congress, the principal magistrates, the 
diplomatic body, and such of the crowd as 

could squeeze into the gallery. 
[James] Monroes inauguration, being 
the first since the peace [ending the War of 
1812], was intended 


administered in the “TJEFFERSON] WAS the to bea very grand af- 
Senate Chamber in fair... . The joint 
the presence P both first President inaugurated сви, ай 
Houses . . . . Certain upon a plan ior the 
newspapers were е аі Washington, and that “елтпоту әле ри». 
ginning to be very 4 
severe on the monar- but the day after the 


chical tendencies of 
the President; it was 
esteemed the unfor- 
givable sin in certain 
circles to keep Wash- 
ingtons birthday. 
This no doubt con- 
tributed to keep the 
inauguration cere- 
mony within modest 
bounds. ... 

Every school-boy 
is familiar with the 
ceremony of inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Adams; Washington, as pri- 
vate citizen, taking his seat in front of the 
judges, and listening to Adamss eulogy of 
his administration, is a household picture. 
Mr. Adams improved on Washington in 
the style of his inaugural; it was a very pre- 
tentious piece of writing, and unfortu- 
nately led other Presidents, with less liter- 
ary ability, in much later times, to deal in 
what our friends in the Bowery call ‘hifa- 
luten His going out was less graceful 
than his entrance. On the night before his 
successors inauguration, he ordered his 
carriage at twelve; whether he took his de- 
parture at that inconvenient hour, or early 
in the morning, certain it is that he was far 
away when Mr. Jefferson was cavalcading 
to the Capitol, and proclaiming the ad- 
vent of universal brotherhood. 

Of Mr. [James] Madisons inauguration, 
itis remembered that he was a walking ar- 
gument in favor of the encouragement of 
native wool. His coat was made on the 
farm of Colonel [David] Humphreys, and 
his waistcoat and small-clothes on that of 
Chancellor [Robert R.] Livingston; the 
whole from the wool of certain merino 
sheep, raised in this country, and clearly 
destined to become its ruling interest and 


dirty little village was 
startled from its propriety 
by the cortége of citizens 
and military which 
escorted the Republican 
President . . . to the 
Capitol." 


announcement was 
made, the two hous- 
es quarreled about 
seats, and all was 
brought to a stand- 
still. For a moment, 
it seemed that the 
inauguration would 
have to be post- 
poned, as neither 
House would give 
way; but some saga- 
cious person cut the 
knot by proposing 
that the President be inaugurated on a plat- 
form to be erected under the portico of the 
Capitol. This suggestion was adopted, and 
shortly after noon, Mr. Monroe delivered 
his address, if not to the people, at least in 
the hearing of many of them. The million 
were looking up. 

It is amusing to read the excited para- 
graphs of the National Intelligencer about 
the throng; ‘Such a concourse,’ says that 
journal, ‘was never before seen in Wash- 
ington; the number of persons present 
has actually been estimated at from five 
to eight thousand. Yet not withstanding 
the magnitude of the assemblage, we 
have heard of no accident.’ The crowd 
which heard [Zachary] Taylor, Pierce, 
and Buchanan read their inaugural has 
been variously estimated at from 30,000 
to 50,000; the last being the largest. In 
the evening of 4th March, 1817, there 
was a grand ball given, at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Madison, and Mr. and Mrs. Monroe 
were present .... 

The second inauguration of Mr. Mon- 
roe was a very quiet affair. The National 
Intelligencer of the 5th (the 4th was a 
Sunday, and the affair came off on the 
Monday) informs its readers that ‘the 


President will probably deliver a speech 
on the occasion, in accordance with the 
good old usage’. . . . It was a very stormy 
day; rain and snow fell without ceasing; 
so the portico experiment was not re- 
newed—Mr. Monroe read his second in- 
augural in the House of Representatives 
to an assemblage which must have been 
overestimated at two thousand persons. 
When he ended the Marine band struck 
up a lively air, and the members of Con- 
gress beat time with their paper-knives 
as Mr. Monroe disappeared—one of 
those Congressmen being young James 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania. 

John Quincy Adams was inaugurated, 
and made a long speech, according to 
precedent; but the temper of a large par- 
ty was not amiable toward him, and we 
read of but modest festivities. Like his 
father he went out of office, biliously, 
without paying the new President the 
compliment of being present at his inau- 
guration. Perhaps it was [Andrew] Jack- 
sons fault; he ought to have called on 
Adams on his arrival. But our New Eng- 
land Presidents have not been the flow- 
ers of the garden. 

... General [Andrew] Jackson volun- 
tarily delivered his inaugural on the plat- 
form under the eastern portico of the 
Capitol; and, with the exception of his 
own second inaugural, all subsequent in- 
augurals have been spoken from that 
place. When his four years came round, 
he met the country, and was duly sworn 
in, in the House of Representatives. 

The inauguration of later Presidents 
are within the recollection of most per- 
sons who read these lines. They seem to 
become quieter. General Jackson rode to 
see Mr. Van Buren inaugurated in a car- 
riage made of the wood of the frigate 
Constitution. To balance which, a mag- 
nificent carriage was prepared for 
[William Henry] Harrison; but the old 
soldier disappointed his friends by rid- 
ing a white horse of exquisite beauty to 
the Capitol. Mr. [James K.] Polk was 
ushered into official life by the largest 
crowd ever seen at Washington previous 
to that day; but if it was flattering, the 
conversation of the crowd must have 
tended to re-establish equilibrium in the 
Presidents mind. The favorite ‘catch’ of 
the day was: ‘Who is James K. Polk?’ A 
query which never failed to elicit roars 
of laughter from the crowd. 

The Whigs surpassed themselves at 


Taylors inauguration in efforts at gala- 
making. The crowd, they protested, was 
full one-third larger than that which as- 
sembled to do honor to Mr. Polk; and the 
show was monstrously fine. But the De- 
mocrats had their growl. When Taylor 
turned his back on the crowd to address 
the members of Congress in the course of 
his inaugural, the ‘pure, unadulterated, 
sterling’ Democrats were oppressed with 
grief; and they complained that they were 
squeezed to death at the Inauguration 
ball. Of these, by the way, there were three, 
or at least two ‘regular’ balls: one, the 
Whig ball, given in a ‘shanty, the other, a 
no-party ball, given in a house. The for- 
mer was the largest; over 5,000 persons 
were present, and many were nearly killed 
in the crush (it will be remembered that 
over 15,000 tickets to the ball last week 
were sold); and the Democrats again com- 
plained they didn’t get enough supper. . . . 

We had intended, in this place, to 
make Mr. Pierce's inauguration the text 
of some complimentary remarks about 
the outgoing President. We proposed to 
do this, because we hardly thought it de- 
cent that a President of the United States 
should retire to private life without a civ- 
il word from any one. But we now per- 
ceive that, on Sunday last, the pastor of 
the church which he attends has per- 
formed the duty which we had resolved 
to undertake. Mr. Pierce has been canon- 
ized from the pulpit. This being the case, 
we gladly abandon our original design, 
and merely observe that the conspicuous 
features of Mr. Pierce’ inauguration 
were: the remarkably fine and muscular 
action of the President, the splendid and 
unrivaled rhetoric of the inaugural, and 
the uncommonly pleasant and refresh- 
ing snow-storm in which we stood. 

It is not a little curious—a Roman 
would say ominous—that till Mr. 
Buchanan no President since 1825 has 
been inaugurated in fine weather. It 
stormed when Jackson was inaugurated 
for the second time. Van Buren’s inaugu- 
ration day closed with a fierce storm. The 
weather was cloudy, cold, and cutting 
when General Harrison became Presi- 
dent. It rained hard when Polk read his 
inaugural. General Taylor rode through a 
snow-storm to the Capitol. But for Mr. 
Pierce’s eloquence his hearers would cer- 
tainly have frozen on 4th March 1853. 
Mr. Buchanan begins life under a brighter 
sky. Let us all wish him ‘God-speed!’ ж 
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ATLAS OF THE 20TH CENTURY 
edited by Richard Overy (Hammond In- 
corporated, 240 pages, $39.95). “It is a 
truism,” says the editor of this hand- 
somely illustrated volume, “that the 20th 
century has witnessed the most pro- 
found and wide-reaching changes of any 
century in human history. Yet the dimen- 
sions of that change are still worth recall- 
ing." The atlas uses 250 detailed and col- 
orful maps, charts, and diagrams—com- 
plemented by more than 350 color and 
black and white illustrations and pho- 
tographs—to trace the course of those 
changes around the world. In addition to 
proceeding chronologically from the 
*Old World Order" of the years before 
World War I to the recent fall of commu- 
nism and the redrawing of the map of 
Eastern Europe, the work focuses on 
themes such as the population explo- 
sion, the advancement in transportation 
and telecommunications, environmental 
problems, the emergence of third-world 
countries, and terrorism, which have 
characterized the last hundred years. 


THE PEALE FAMILY: CREATION 
OF A LEGACY, 1770-1870 

edited by Lillian B. Miller (Abbeville 
Press, 320 pages, $75.00). Prepared in 
connection with a major exhibition of 
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the same name, this lavishly illustrated 
study examines the lives of the famous 
Peale family of artists through the works 
of brothers James (1749-1831) and 
Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827), and 
their sons, daughters, and a nephew. 
Members of this gifted family, whose ac- 
complishments included the founding of 
museums and other art and educational 
institutions, were also lecturers, writers, 
and inventors, but were primarily 
known for their paintings of still lifes, 
portraits, and landscapes. The more than 
280 illustrations reproduced in this vol- 
ume, most in full color, include Charles 
Willson Peales Washington After the Bat- 
tle of Princeton, January 3, 1777 (1779- 
82); Rembrandt Peales Thomas Jefferson 
(1805); James Peales Anna and Margaret- 
ta Peale (c.1805); Titian Ramsay Peale's 
Sandhill Cranes (c.1822); Raphaelle 
Peales Peaches (с.1817); and Sarah Miri- 
am Peales Veil of Mystery (c.1830). 
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THE BOOK IN AMERICA 

by Richard W. Clement (Fulcrum Pub- 
lishing, 150 pages, $39.95). This ninth in 
a series of Library of Congress classics ex- 
amines the effect that the American pub- 
lishing industry has had on the develop- 
ment of the United States. Clement traces 
the history of publishing since the colo- 
nial era, paying special attention to the 
creation of libraries in the late-eighteenth 
and early-nineteenth centuries; reading in 
America; and the role of books in 
wartime. He demonstrates how writers, 
editors, printers, and publishers influence 
the reading public by the choices they 
make, and how those readers respond by 
making choices of their own. The text is 
heavily illustrated with color and black 
and white illustrations of works drawn 
from the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, including an extremely rare edition 
of the first book printed in the American 
colonies—The Whole Booke of Psalmes 
Faithfully Translated into English Metre, 
which is commonly known as the Bay 
Psalm Book; the first American cook 
book, Amelia Simmons’ American Cook- 
егу; Mason Locke Weemss Life of George 
Washington, said to be one of the most in- 
fluential biographies ever written; and 
Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn. 
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by Arthur King Peters (Abbeville Press, 
252 pages, $39.95). With the aid of more 
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than two hundred historic and contem- 
porary photographs and maps, Peters pre- 
sents an account of life on the seven major 
“trails” that forged links between the east- 
ern United States and the Far West during 
the nineteenth century. Only 64 years 
elapsed, the author points out, between 
the time that Meriwether Lewis (1774- 
1809) and William Clark (1770-1838) 
reached the Pacific Ocean in 1805 and the 
driving of the last spike to mark the com- 
pletion of the transcontinental railroad in 
1869. What is even more impressive, Pe- 
ters states, is that “in that short interval 
the awesome technology of the Industri- 
al Revolution was applied to nearly two- 
thirds of the American continent, 
which, at the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had never heard the creak of a wag- 
on wheel . . . .” In addition to the route 
blazed by Lewis and Clark during their 
1804-06 expedition, Peters follows the 
course of the Santa Fe, Oregon-California, 
and Mormon trails used by wagon trains 
carrying settlers westward; the short-lived 
Pony Express route from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, to California in the early 1860s; and 
the completion of the transcontinental 
telegraph and railroad soon after. Diaries, 
journals, and written reminiscences offer 
a glimpse of the hardships encountered 
by the more than a half-million people 
who traveled west in search of a better life. 


JACKIE ROBINSON: 

AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 

by Rachel Robinson, with Lee Daniels 
(Harry N. Abrams, Inc, 240 pages, 
$29.95). As the title suggests, this biogra- 
phy of baseball great Jack Roosevelt 
(Jackie) Robinson [see page 32] by his 
widow is written from the perspective of 
their 32 years together. Illustrated with 
more than three hundred black and 


white photographs—many from family 
albums which have not been seen pub- 
licly before—the book details the couples 
storybook romance, their marriage in 
1946, and their later personal life, as well 
as Jackies early career, his breaking of 
baseballs racial color line with the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers in 1947, his successful years 
in the major leagues that led to his induc- 
tion in the National Baseball Hall of 
Fame, and his continued work for the 
cause of civil rights after his retirement at 
the end of the 1956 baseball season. 


STEALING HOME 

by Sharon Robinson (HarperCollins Pub- 
lishers, 213 pages, $24.00). Sharon Robin- 
son adds a daughters view to this years 
fiftieth-anniversary commemoration of 
Jackie Robinsons breaking of baseballs 
color barrier in 1947. The man she reveals 
is as admirable in his private life as he was 
on the baseball field, devoting as much 
time as he could to his wife and three chil- 
dren, even as his public life became more 
and more demanding. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED 
STATES ARMY INSIGNIA AND 
UNIFORMS 

by William K. Emerson (University of 
Oklahoma Press, 676 pages, $125.00). 
This thoroughly researched and well- 
documented book will undoubtedly 
prove an invaluable aid to researchers, 
collectors, and military historians in their 
efforts to identify uniforms and insignia 
of United States Army branches and indi- 
vidual units. The comprehensive work 
examines the dress of infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, and engineer units, as well as the 
insignia of affiliated groups such as the 


LOUDON S 
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Indian captivity stories from the 
18th Century Eastern Frontier. 4 
Originally published in 1808. 83 
Classic stories by the captives % 
Republished 


themselves. 2 

hardback $49.95 plus $2.50 F% 

shipping. Unbelievable details!!! 
Limited supply. 


— FREE CATALOG — 


WENNAWOODS PUBLISHING 
RR 2 * Box 529C * Lewisburg, PA 17837 
717-524-4820 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


CARBIDE CANNON 


BIG BANG! 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 
with terrific BANG! Have #* 
a bang-up time at special 
events. Uses powdered 
carbide ammo. Hundreds ~ 

of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 
rugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 
loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Handsome 
decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 
sizes: 9" cannon, $49.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $89.95 postpaid: 
25" cannon (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, 
$119.95 postpaid. The larger the cannon the louder the bang! 
Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $6.00; 3 packs for $15.00. 
Send check, money order or call. Visa, MasterCard accepted by 
mail or phone. Give card number & expiration. Money-back 
guarantee. Send for FREE CATALOG! 

The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept. Al, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


xx Call 1-800-987-BANG (2264) жж 


The Fathers of 


American Presidents 


From Augustine Washington to 
William Blythe and Roger Clinton 
Jeff C. Young ©1997 


(247) pp. photographs, references, index 
0-7864-0182-6 $45 library binding 1996 


This unique reference work provides 
biographies of both the biological 
and adoptive fathers of the 41 men 
who have served as president of the 
United States. 


McFarland & Company, Inc., Box 611, Jefferson, NC 28640 
To order please call 1-800-253-2187 
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medical corps, military police, and the 
quartermaster corps, from 1782 to the 
present. More than two thousand pho- 
tographs of individual insignia are com- 
plemented by pictures of the coats, shirts, 
and hats that they adorned. Each piece is 
intricately described, with a short history 
of its evolution also provided. 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 

ON AUTHORSHIP 

edited by Matthew J. Bruccoli with Judith 
S. Baughman (University of South Caroli- 
na Press, 203 pages, $29.95) and F. 
SCOTT FITZGERALD: SEPTEMBER 
24, 1896-SEPTEMBER 24, 1996 CEN- 
TENARY EXHIBITION edited Бу 
Matthew J. Bruccoli (University of South 
Carolina Press, 176 pages, $19.95). Bruc- 
coli and Baughman have assembled let- 
ters, book reviews, articles, and notes au- 
thored by Е Scott Fitzgerald (1896-1940) 
in order to construct an account of his ca- 
reer and demonstrate that the famed au- 
thor was not an irresponsible writer who 
sold out his great talent for money, but 
rather that he was a literary artist who 
cared deeply about his obligations to his 
craft [see November/December 1996 is- 


sue]. The Centenary Exhibition—the cata- 
log that accompanied the 1996 University 
of South Carolina’s Fitzgerald anniversary 
exhibition—commemorates the one 
hundred years since Fitzgeralds birth 
through a collection of letters, manuscript 
drafts, memorabilia, and two hundred 
photographs gathered from the Matthew 
J. and Arlyn Bruccoli Collection at the 
universitys Thomas Cooper Library. 


CHANCELLORSVILLE 

by Stephen W. Sears (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 588 pages, $35.00). Sears, ac- 
knowledged as one of todays foremost 
Civil War scholars, draws on the papers 
of the Unions General Joseph Hooker 
(1814-79), and a wealth of previously 
unpublished material, including diaries 
and memoirs of officers and men from 
both armies, to reconstruct one of the 
most dramatic battles of the Civil War. 
The engagement at Chancellorsville, Vir- 
ginia, in May 1863, is considered to be 
the most remarkable of Confederate Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lees victories, spurring 
him on to launch another offensive, 
which would lead to his greatest defeat — 
the Battle of Gettysburg. Although hailed 


as the victor, winning the battle at Chan- 
cellorsville cost General Lee (1807-70) 
dearly, with Confederate casualties listed 
as 1,724 dead, 9,233 wounded, and 
2,503 missing. It also cost the life of one 
of Lees most trusted officers, General 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson (1824- 
63), who was accidentally shot by his 
own troops late in the battle. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH: 

A LIFE, A SYMBOL 

by Nell Irvin Painter (W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 448 pages, $28.00). This 
enlightening biography recounts the life 
of one of the most important black 
women of the nineteenth century, who 
was born a slave but died a legend. 
Painter chronicles how Sojourner Truth 
(1797-1883), given the name Isabella 
Baumfree at birth by her owners, evolved 
from an illiterate woman into a preacher, 
abolitionist, radical feminist, and the 
leading black woman orator of her time. 
The text is interspersed with Truths own 
words and is complemented by illustra- 
tions that include Frank Courters 1893 
painting of her 1864 visit with President 
Abraham Lincoln (1809-65). ж 


YOUR DATES WITH HISTORY 


ARE MARKED FOR 1997 AND WILL COME TO LIFE ALL YEAR LONG 
America's leading publisher of history magazines, Cowles History Group, presents two 1997 wall calendars. 


ех 10" 


Civil War Times Illustrated and America’s Civil War, the leading magazines on the War Between 
the States, present The Civil War Calendar for 1997. Each month you'll note the most crucial events 


of the war and learn dozens of intriguing facts about this nation's bloodiest conflict. Brilliant paintings 
depicting key leaders, battles and events of the war complement each month's calendar. Code CCA7 


The perfect gift for Civil War history lovers! 


The editors of Military History magazine present The Military 
History Calendar for 1997. Classic works of art depict the history of 
warfare from the times of the ancient Hittites and Egyptians to the 
Korean Conflict of the 1950s. With each new month the Military 
History Great Battles Calendar for 1997 will tell you something new about the 
battles of the past and add personality to the figures who have shaped the history of armed conflict. 


Code MCA7 


САЦ, 1-800-358-6327 on rii iN THE COUPON BELOW. 


Description 
CCA7 1997 Civil War Calendar 
MCA7 


Name 


1997 Military History Calendar 


Price including S&H 
$14.90 


Quantity 


The perfect gift for history buffs! 


Tw Please send the 


following calendars to 


$14.90 


the address listed. I have 


enclosed $14.90 for 


Address 


City State 


each calendar. 


MasterCard/VISA# 


Exp 


(IL, CT, PA, VA residents 


COWLES HISTORY GROUP CALENDARS 


SCI Fulfillment Center, P.O. Box 921, Dept. UCJC, North Adams, MA 01247-0921 


Our valued customers have first call on our limited supply of calendars. 


We are therefore reserving next year’s edition in your name. Prior to delivery we will send you a postcard 


must add applicable sales 
tax. Allow 6 to 8 weeks for 
delivery U.S. funds only. 
Canadian and foreign 
orders add $5.00.) 


so you can let us know that you wish to receive your 1998 calendar before it is released to a new customer. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY CLASSIFIEDS 


ANTIQUES & COLLECTIBLES 


OWN A PIECE OF HISTORY 


Historic letters and documents signed by 
the greatest history makers who ever 


lived. Free Report. History-Makers™, 
4040 East 82nd Street, Dept.44 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46250 
317/842-5828, Ext.44 


NEWSPAPERS: rare, historic, 16005 through 
the 18805. Extensive catalog of genuine issues, 
$2. Hughes, Box 3636, Williamsport, PA 
17701. 717-326-1045. 


ART 


PRINTS: Six Historic Houses of the Colonial 
Period. Suitable for framing. $5.00 plus 
$1.50 S/H. Casswell Associates, PO Box 
14534, Pittsburgh, PA 15234. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


AUTHENTIC, Quality, Paper Americana. 
Colorful and Artistic engravings, historical, 
enchanting. The Paperpreneur, Inc., PO 
Box 819, Concrete, WA 98237. 360-853- 
8228. E-mail: raknott@sos.net. $.55 lat- 
est list. 


BECOME A Published Author. 75-year tra- 
dition of quality book publishing, promo- 
tion, distribution. *Authors Guide to 
Subsidy Book Publishing", 800-695-9599. 


BOOKS & MAPS. AMERICAN HISTORY - 
CIVIL WAR - BIOGRAPHY. MANY OUT 
OF PRINT OR RARE. SEND $1.00 FOR 
LIST TO: DOSS BOOKS, PO Box 660194, 
Birmingham, AL 35266. 


BOOKS. Rare, out-of-print. American history. 
Free catalog. Marcher Books, Dept. AHI, 6204 
N. Vermont, Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 


CIVIL WAR/LINCOLNIANA/U.S. PRESI- 
DENTS, Autographs; books (rare and in- 
print); photographs. Collections sought for 
purchase. Sample catalogs $5.00. Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop, 357 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60610. 312-944-3085. 


FULCRUM Publishings "Best of the West" cat- 
alog features books about travel, nature, gar- 
dening, and more! Call 800-992-2908, ext. 
202 for free catalog. 


MILITARY - Books, mostly out-of-print or 
rare. Mail order only, catalogues free. Wallace 
Pratt, 1801 Gough St., San Francisco, CA 
94109. 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN - Military, 
Naval and Aviation history. Out-of-print & 
Rare Books. 29 East 93rd Street, New 
York, NY 10128. 212-348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10:30 - 5:30. Catalog 
Subscriptions available. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTORS; We help people Patent and Market 
their new product ideas. Call 1-800-835-2246, 
EXT. 67 for free kit. 


CLOTHING 


WE OFFER the Largest Selection of Clothing, 
Hats, Glassware and Gift Items Pertaining to 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 
$2.00 for Color Catalog (applied to purchase) 
to: Vasilys Souvenir Shop, 427 Main St., 
Highland Falls, NY 10928. 800-238-9969. 


GENEALOGY 


Civil War Soldier Research/Genealogy 
Battlefields Revisited 
P.O. Box 231 
New Cumberland, PA 17070 


Soldiers, Sailors, All Nationalities: 
Reports, Records, Histories 


e-mail BattRev@AOL.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 


140 PAGE CATALOG 
шш of early American items 
B From Indian tipis to colonial 

| cookware and clothing, we 


До bring history alive for you! 


РО Box 32AH€Normantown WV 25267 


INDIAN relics. $2.00 for 50 page catalog. 
Special: $25.00 for catalog, B.C. arrowpoint, 
Civil War newspaper, early Roman coin, 
subscription to relic list!!! Indian, Box 246, 
Independence, KY 41051. 


NEWSPAPERS 


19th CENTURY Newspapers. Send for dates 
and prices. Citation Graphics, 1249 Glen 
Ave., Moorestown, NJ 08057; or fax re- 
quest: 609-231-4696. 


BATTLE  Re-enactments, | Pow-Wows, 
Rendezvous, and Exhibits are listed in Smoke 
and Fire News. Monthly newspaper about 
Living History Events. $15/year. Sample $1. 
PO. Box 166, Grand Rapids, OH 43522. 
800-766-5334. 


PRESIDENTIAL Biographies - Send 32€ 
stamp for monthly listing of available ti- 
tles. American Political Biography, 39 
Boggs Hill Rd., Newtown, CT 06470. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF HISTORICAL NEWS- 
PAPERS- Send $2 for extensive catalog. Steve 
Goldman Historical Newspapers, PO Box 
359, Parkton, MD 21120. 


UNITED STATES HISTORICAL NEWS- 
LETTER. $7 per year. Send for free sample 
issue. Owen & Owen Publications, PO Box 
6745-HT, Columbia, SC 29260. 
OLD TIME RADIO 

CLASSIC BROADCASTS from America’ golden 
age of radio, on high quality tapes. Music! 
Comedy! Mysteries! Westerns! Free Catalog, Carl 
Froelich, 2-C Heritage Farm, New Freedom, 
PA 17349. 


GETTYSBURG- The Official Site of the 
Gettysburg Convention and Visitors Bureau 
and the Battle of Gettysburg. http://www. 
gettysburg.com 

NEW ENGLAND LITERARY TOUR. The 
lives and times of America’s great writers. 
June 14-21, 1997. FREE CATALOG. 800- 
628-8542. History America TOURS, 
PO BOX 797687, Dallas, TX 75379. 
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FORTHCOMING 
IN THE 
NEXT ISSUE OF “ 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 


FLORA MACDONALD 
The Scottish heroine imprisoned 
for helping Bonnie Prince Charlie 
escape the English Army in 1746 
immigrated to North Carolina, but 
returned home as a loyalist during 

the American Revolution. 


REBUILDING 
EUROPE 


In 1947, U.S. Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall formulated a 
plan to aid European nations, 
including former enemies of 
the Allies, in rebuilding their war- 
torn economies. 


CAPTAIN PRATT’S 
SCHOOL 


Between 1879 and 1918, the 
Carlisle Indian School in 
Pennsylvania, brainchild of Captain 
Richard Henry Pratt, sought to 
educate young Native Americans 
for life in the white man’s world. 


KEYTOA 
MYSTERY 


Mortally wounded at the Battle of 
Gettysburg, Union soldier Amos 
Humiston died clutching the only 
clue to his identity: an ambrotype of 
his three small children. 


. . . AND MORE 
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HISTORY TODAY 

continued from page 7 

materials remained to warrant the two- 
and-a-half-year, $7.8-million reconstruc- 
tion. Workers and craftsmen focused on 
preserving as much of the mansions his- 
torical integrity as possible, while im- 
proving its architectural soundness and 
recapturing the radiance of the gilded 
age that had been incorporated into its 
original design. Aided by historic pho- 
tographs, craftsmen restored or replicat- 
ed the structures interior appointments, 
including most of its extraordinary oak 
carvings. 

Built by prominent mining magnate 
and U.S. Senator Thomas Kearns (1862- 
1918), the house boasted the finest crafts- 
manship and materials available at the 
time, rivaling the Eastern homes of the 
Vanderbilts and Carnegies in style and 
quality. For twenty years after Kearns’ 
widow donated the mansion to the state 
in 1937, it served as the governors resi- 
dence. In 1957, it was given to the Utah 
Historical Society, for which it provided 
museum, library, and office space. In the 
late 1970s, following a proposal that it 
once again serve as a home for Utah's 
governors, the mansion underwent an 
extensive facelift that was completed in 
1980. Tours can be arranged through the 
Utah Travel Council at (801-537-9000). 


THE SMALLEST SHOW ON EARTH 


Until April 12, the Morton K. City Life 
Exhibition Center, part of the Balti- 


more City Life Museums (410-396- 
3524) in Maryland, is displaying 
“When the Circus Comes to Town,” a 
63-square-foot, 1/8-inch-scale, finely 
detailed replica of a 1930s Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey circus. 
Crafted by model-maker Joseph Е 
Schmitt, Sr., (1930-89), who was in- 
spired by childhood recollections of at- 
tending the circus in his native Balti- 
more, the historically correct model 
was begun in 1970 and was construct- 
ed almost entirely from scratch, using 
tools as simple as a razor blade, reverse- 
pressure tweezers, and dental picks. 
The model features 33,880 individual 
pieces that form three main compo- 
nents: the Front Yard, with a midway 
crowded with people (one man is even 
shown pursuing a pickpocket), ticket 
wagons, and side shows; the Big Top, 
with stands filled with more than 7,000 
people fashioned from Play-Doh; and 
the Back Yard, depicting such behind- 
the-scenes activity as an elephant push- 
ing a wagon out of the mud. Schmitt 
never considered his project finished 
and continued to incorporate such 
minute details as a tiny poster urging 
“Coolidge for President,” worn knees 
on the pant-legs of circus workers, and 
dust and variations in skin tone on the 
elephants. Complementing the model is 
a display of photographs, posters, and 
advertisements that relate to the history 
of the circus from the eighteenth centu- 
ry to the present. Ж 
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27. HUNT-PHELAN Home - Located on historic 
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SPIRIT CAVE MAN 

In the September/October 1996 issue of 
American History, we mistakenly noted in 
our “History Today” department that both 
Sidney M. and Georgia Wheeler, the hus- 
band-and-wife team of archaeologists who 
discovered “Spirit Cave Man” in 1940, had 
died many years ago. Although Sidney 
Wheeler did pass away in 1959, Georgia is 
alive and well, living in Tennessee with her 
second husband, Ben Felts. We apologize to 
Mrs. Felts for this error 


On August 11, 1940, Nevada State Park 
Commission employees Sidney Merrick 
Wheeler and his wife Georgia poked 
through a curious-looking pit in a cave 
located in a remote area of the state, near 
Fallon. Many nearby caves had yielded 
Native-American artifacts, but this al- 
cove, known as “Spirit Cave,” seemed 
particularly promising. Carefully brush- 
ing aside the successive layers of wind- 
blown sand and dirt, the archaeologists 
uncovered a woven mat that was 
wrapped around some bones. Excited by 
their find, the Wheelers cautiously con- 
tinued to dig, gradually exposing the ex- 
tensive contents of this apparent burial 
pit. In addition to two “mortuary bun- 
dles,” the small plot contained the par- 
tially mummified remains of a man. 

In 1994, “Spirit Cave Man,” as ц ап- 
cient body came же 
to be known, was 
removed from a 
sealed box on a 
shelf at the Nevada 
State Museum, 
where it had been 
stored for more 
than fifty years, 
and was subjected 
to radiocarbon dat- 
ing tests. Using the latest technology, in- 
cluding a technique known as accelerator 
mass spectrometry, scientists tested hair 
samples and the woven mats that were 
found with the body. The astonishing re- 
sults, which were released last year, pro- 
claimed the remains to be approximately 
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9,400 years old, more than 6,000 years 
older than previous estimates. The an- 
swers provided by the advanced testing 
of Spirit Cave Man, who was about 45 
years old when he died, rank his remains 
among the oldest ever found in North 
America, and will doubtless spur other 
museums to reexamine their collections. 
Amy Dansie, an anthropologist at the 
Nevada State Museum, expects that this 
find “will bear greatly on what we know 
about the peopling of the New World.” 
The story of Sidney and Georgia 
Wheeler is not well known outside Neva- 
da, but their efforts to improve early ar- 
chaeological methods are noteworthy. 
араў career in the field began іп 1933 
with the newly- 
formed New Deal 
program known as 
the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps 
= (CCC). His first 
| B taste of field work 
` p came when, as part 
. of the CCCs 974th 
Е Company, he was 
? sent to excavate 
the Anasazi ruins at Pueblo Grande de 
Nevada. In subsequent months, Sidney 
and Georgia worked closely with 
renowned archaeologist M. R. Harring- 
ton, studying their craft and perfecting 
their excavation skills. During the next 
few years, Sidney built a reputation as one 


of the leading archaeologists of his day. 
His excavation of Nevadas Etna Cave is 
significant because while there, he be- 
came the first archaeologist to employ a 
grid coordinate system of excavation, a 
technique that remains standard proce- 
dure for U.S. ar- 
chaeologists today. , 
At the time of 
Spirit Cave Mans 
discovery in 1940, % 
the Wheelers Ё 
knew that е } 
means for accu- 7; 
rately determining 
the age of the re- ! 
mains did not yet | 
exist. They соп- % 
cluded, therefore, 
that the body should be ea vai йг. 
ture generations could analyze it with 
more advanced technology. Today, Georgia 
looks back with pride at the nearly-forgot- 
ten discovery, and acknowledges that she 
and her late husband took “a certain 
amount of satisfaction” from the realiza- 
tion that what they were doing was “some- 
thing that’s recognized as a part of history.” 
More testing, possibly including DNA 
analysis, has been proposed to determine 
even more closely the historical impor- 
tance of Spirit Cave Man. The sudden 
recognition which she and Sidney Wheel- 
er have received is long overdue, but also 
gratifying to Mrs. Felts, who recently de- 
clared: “I feel proud . . . . I am very grateful 


if we contributed anything.” ж 
—Diane L. Winslow & Jeffrey R. Wedding 


NEVADA STATE MUSEUM 


iscover the World’s 
ost Creative and 
satisfying Hobby... 
uild a Historic 
оодеп Ship Model! 


| {ре if you've never built a model before, you can experience the 


pleasure and pride of accomplishment wooden ship modeling 

offers. You can build the two-masted schooner pictured here- 
a true-to-scale replica, decked out with gleaming brass fittings, 
delicate rigging-lifelike in every detail. 


It's much easier than you think! Working with precise in-scale plans 
and fine materials, you'll sand the hull, paint and install deck furnish- 
ings. You'll add the helm and bowsprit, and apply the copper plating 
to the hull. Finally, you'll set the masts and rig the lines- just like a 
shipwright of a hundred years ago. The result? An authentically 
detailed, museum quality wooden ship model you'll display with 
pride... a valuable keepsake to be treasured for generations. 


The Secret's In Our Kit 


We designed our kit especially 
for the first time modeler. We 
include all the materials you 
need to build the model as 
shown. The solid basswood 

hull is pre-carved; all you do is a 
little shaping and light sanding. 
You'll get wood parts for the 
cabin and companionways, ready-to-use wooden blocks and dead- 
eyes, solid brass and finely cast metal fittings and three diameters of 
rigging line. We even give you copper plating to cover the hull! Hard- 
wood display base and launching ways complete the kit. Three sheets 
of plans and 16 page step-by-step instruction book show you the way 
to a magnificent model. (Expect to spend 50 to 75 pleasure- 
filled hours completing it.) 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
WITH FREE BOOK AND CATALOG! 


We want to introduce you to this fascinating 
hobby now! Our regular catalog price for the 
Phantom is $44.99. But for a limited time only, T 

it's yours for just $34.99! And, if you order now, we'll also senä you 
The Neophyte Shipmodeler’s Jackstay, a richly illustrated 60 page begin- 
ner’s guide to ship modeling. Selling for $7.99, it’s yours— absolutely 
free! You'll also receive a 120 page color catalog showing over 90 ship 
model kits, hundreds of miniature tools and reference books. 


Save On A Tool Set! 


All the tools you need to build the Phantom! 
Hobby knife, 10 cutting and carving blades, 
sandpaper assortment, tweezers, three mini- 
ature files, block threader and jeweler's pin 
vise with fine diameter drills- 26 pieces in all! 
Retail Value Over $22.00 Now Only $14.99 


Model Finishing Set 

Includes all the finishing materials you need! 
1 oz. bottle of white glue, six 1/2 oz. bottles 
of Floquil Model Paints (dull black, bulwarks 
white, bulwarks red, bright oil, glaze and 
thinner), plus three high quality sable paint 
brushes. 

Retail Value Over $15.00 Now Only $11.99 


Includes copper strips, 
launching ways 
and display base! 


Phantom by Model Shipways Kit No. MS2027B 
Length 13-1/2"/Height 13-1/2"/Scale 1/8" = 1 ft. 


The Phantom was built for the Port of New York Pilots in 1868. She was lost 
during the great blizzard of ‘88, going ashore at Sandy Hook, NJ. Two years 
earlier, on March 14, 1886, she rescued 852 people from the sinking British 
liner S.S. Oregon off the Long Island coast. The plans in our kit are a faithful 
adaptation of the originals. 


UR UNCONVENTIONAL GUARANTEES: 
1. If less than delighted, you may return your purchase 
in original condition within 30 days. 


2. Should you break or lose a part 
during construction, we will replace it free of charge. 


Dept. AH37, PO Box 1000, Industrial Park Drive, Mt. Pocono, PA 18344-1000 
Yes! Please send: 

__ Phantom kit with free book & catalog - $34.99 (No. MS2027B) 

26 Pc. Tool Set - $14.99 (No. MS102) 

— Model Finishing Set - $11.99 (No. PH101) 


— Charge my credit card: __ MasterCard __ Visa 
Account No. Exp. 
Name 

Address 

City. State ZIP. 


__ My check or Money Order is enclosed. 


(Shipping and insured delivery: orders under $50.00 add $5.00; over $50.00 add 10% only. 
L PA residents must add 6% sales tax.) 


© Model Expo, Inc. 1997 
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| Limited Advance Strik 


ORLD'S FIRST 
“100 SILVER PROOF 


Мелла alie Па йа ай АЗАТ 


ні 
The Washington Mint Announces rhe Historic 


Striking of an Extraordinary Silver Proof 
=the New United States 5100 Bill Struck [n Pure 
Silver Боол - Advance Price 599 


The Washinzipn Mint announces Pe Limited аку арке minting 
of a milestone in silver proofs = Ше WORLD'S FIRST $100 Silver 
Pral. 

This exitracrilinary месе of pure silver bullion has a surface 
arca that execexis 30 guare inches, and it contains more than 
TOUR OUNCES OF PURE SILVER BULLION, 

An] KOW, during а limited advance arike me the VERY 


М FIRST 5100 Silver Proofs for 1997 are available al а special 


стан price — only $591 


20 YEARS IN THE MAKING 
Тік |907 Quarter Pound Бие Proof іх an eugais га агза нс of 
the Илич States Түтакшту' new БИО Ройста! Reserve Мг, It tack 


ES ihe Treasury ши over 20 за пере пере ae 


«Ние 1915. Their efforts have created the most iiricimp 
Печ of all, this stunning Silver Proof i even rone beautiful thon 
Ше original, because B's аи in реги ист Вий! 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 

The Quarter: Pound Silver Proof combines unprecedented 
weight with ex y dimension — Н із п tandmark іп proof 
mining. 

The specifications for this colossal medallie proof аге 

fed. Each one: 

» Ts Indl Ideally Strack from Pore 9599 Silver Ін Боп 

* Weighs Over One Quanter-Pound |4 плаў ounces) 

а Has m Surface Arca That Елсесн Ю Inches 

«Contains THAL Grams (1,920 grain) of Pure Silver 

«І Indh (dually Rezhlered and &umberrd 

“Із Fully Encopsolated to Protect itx Mirror-Finksh 

= Їпєїшйеєз m Deluxe Velvet Presentation Case 

* Comes With а fNuimberred Certificate of Authentlcity 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 
The price for the 1997 (haner нага Silver Prix will be set at 


4 $125 per prof. 


HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, 


SILVER PROOF WITHIN THE EXT 10 DAYS, IT 
WILL. HE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND TU 


=.= 
= 2 члена 
LER ^H LEES | Е 


EARLIEST ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE 
LOWEST REGISTRATION NUMBERS. 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS | 

Substantial zddubonal discounts are available for serous 
collector who wish te acquire mare than one of these 
езінше silver proofs, You can 

THREE Cjuarter-Pourzl Silver там for $283, 

FIVE Quaner-Pownd Silver Proofs for s164, 

TEN Ühiarer-Pound Silver Proofs for $559. 

There is n limit of ten Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs per 
order, and all orders are subject to acceptance by The 
Washington Mant, СТЫ Total charges for shipping. handling Баб 
аға! insurance are limited 1a 5-90 per order, ; 

ONLY 100,000 AVAILABLE : 

The Washingion Mint will strike only 100,000 Quarter- E 
Pour Silver Proofs for 1997. Ard because every single Ж 
Silver Proof struck in 196 was sold, overubscripcion for the 
VET! санит ts а viriual сєтїлїпйү, 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY 
WILL DE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, Baas 
FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME 
АКО DATE OF THE ORDER. f 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO га 
SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY DY ра 
CALLING TOLL-FREE iir 


1-800-926-MINT 


Ext. 36811 (шһазашу7уза жесі) 


A major credit card is necessary 10 secure your 
reservalion, and The Washington Mint fully guarantees 
satisfaction with a money-back policy for a full 0 days. 


The Washington Mint, LLC™ с 
Since 198], The Washington Met has procured rare coins, severed 
bullion and struck medallions for the American nurbsmnatie 
аз ай independend private mint, nog affiliated with the United States 
Goverment. This i provides the comendione for our 
эзе ы араан ow анша ЕР ee м; я 
атак заразная ае Had 
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